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CHRONICLE 


Lobby at Work Against Tariff—President Wilson in 
an official statement made public at the White House 
denounced the lobby at work in Washington at this time 
to defeat certain schedules in the Underwood Tariff Bill. 
“There is every evidence,” says the President, “that 
money without limit is being spent to sustain this lobby, 
and to create an appearance of a pressure of public 
opinion antagonistic to some of the chief items of the 
Tariff bill.” While the President does not mention any 
particular industry, he makes his appeal to the people of 
the country, believing that once public opinion is aroused 
to the campaign which the representatives of these in- 
terests are waging, Congress and the country will see to 
it that such tactics will not succeed in defeating the 
public will. There are two views of the matter in Wash- 
ington, says the New York Times. One is that the 
President was well advised in sounding his warning that 
there is really an active and dangerous lobby at work 
against the Tariff bill; the other is that the President 
has mistaken for a “lobby” the representatives of many 
interests affected by the proposed reduction of duties 
who have a perfect right to be in Washington to advise 
Congress of the effect of the new schedule upon their 
industries. The Senate passed a resolution authorizing 
an investigation by the Judiciary Committee of that 
body, and instructing the same to report its findings 
within ten days. 


Patent Monopoly Restricted.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a decision to the effect 
that owners of patents are not given the right under the 
law to control the prices at which retailers must sell to 
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consumers. In a five to four decision the Court drew a 
fine distinction between the right of the maker of a pat- 
ented article to prescribe conditions for the sale and use 
of the article—which the Court by a vote of four to 
three upheld in the famous Dick mimeograph case—and 
the right to limit retailers as to their selling price, which it 
denies in the present instance. The Chief Justice was 
strongly opposed to the decision in the mimeograph case, 
severely criticized the law itself, if that was the inter- 
pretation, and suggested that Congress provide a remedy 
for monopolistic control by patents. He declared it to be 
intolerable that patentees should be authorized to create 
monopolies in unpatented accessories as well as their 
own inventions. While the conditions were somewhat 
different the principle was practically the same in that 
instance and the present one. The judges who gave the 
decision in the Dick case were dissenters in the recent in- 
stance. Meanwhile the Chief Justice and Justices Lamar 
and Hughes have been strengthened in their position’ by 
the return of Justice Day and the appointment of Justice 
Pitney. 


Memorial to Maine Heroes.—The national monument 
to the memory of the officers and men of the battleship 
Maine, who went to their death when the warship sank 
in Havana Harbor fifteen years ago, was unveiled with 
impressive ceremony in New York on Memorial Day. 
The monument ornaments the Columbus Circle entrance 
to Central Park. The Secretary of the Navy, the Sec- 
retary of War, the Governor of New York, and the Gov- 
ernor of Maine, the Commander in Chief and the Divi- 
sion and Ship Commanders of the Atlantic Fleet, the 
Mayor of New York, Rear Admiral Sigsbee, who was 
captain of the ship when she was blown up, Father John 
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citizens of New York and neighboring States, were there. 


The unveiling ceremonies were preceded by one of the | 
_ treal, which it brought thither last autumn amidst popu- 


finest parades ever witnessed in New York on a Memorial 
Day. The regular army men from Governor’s Island, 
and the forts in and near New York; 5,000 officers and 
men of Admiral Badger’s fleet in the harbor; National 
guardsmen and naval militiamen, and a long column of 
Spanish war veterans, made up the line. Sailors and 
soldiers from Cuba, headed by Commander Quevedo of 
the cruiser Cuba, had a prominent position in the parade. 
Former President William Harvard Taft was the orator 
of the day, and never received as President a warmer 


welcome that was accorded to him by the multitude that | 


witnessed the ceremonies. 


Morgan Art on View in 1914.—The art treasures of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan recently brought here from 


abroad are to be placed on exhibition in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, as a loan in accordance with | 


an offer made to the trustees by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his son. These objects of art, said to be worth $50,000,000, 
are at present in the attic of the institution in their orig- 
inal packing cases. They are to be placed temporarily in 
the new northeast wing, which will be finished in a week 
or two. The south wing, which was to have been used 
for these treasures, has not yet been built, nor has the 
city Board of Estimate as yet set aside the $500,000 
necessary for its construction. Edward Robinson, direc- 
tor of the museum, considers the collection to be one of 
the finest in the world. There are 4,100 objects, which 
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have been brought together from the late Mr. Morgan’s | 


London house, his English country residence, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, and from Paris. The dis- 


play of the smaller objects alone will require 150 show | 


cases. The whole collection will probably be exhibited to 
the public early in 1914. 


Nicaragua.—In a recent issue we pointed out that the 
Congress of Nicaragua declared the religion of almost 
the entire population of the republic to be the State 


religion. Now the Minister of Education, Sefior 


Chamorro, in the education law presented to the legisla- | 


tive body, justifies his insistence on religious teaching 
by presenting an array of authorities which it would be 
hard to contradict. This teaching, which he calls the in- 
dispensable complement of secular education, had been 


eliminated for many years from the schools by a dominant | 


political party, “which, under the name of liberty of wor- 
ship, banished God from the formation of youth.” 
Catholic catechism will not be taught to children whose 
parents are not of the Catholic Faith. 


Canada.—The Senate, as most people foresaw, has 
amended the Naval Bill in the sense that before it be- 
comes effective it must be approved by a popular vote. 
—-—Some months ago we took the liberty of asking what 
use there could be in establishing dry docks in Canada, if 


The | 





P. Chidwick, the chaplain, and scores of the best-known | ships were to be sent to England for repairs, whenever 


this was possible. The Vickers Company now makes a 
formal complaint concerning its floating dock at Mon- 


lar rejoicings. It says it has been victimized, that the 
idea of shipowners in getting the dock was merely to re- 
duce insurance rates, that the dock has been idle, while 
vessels have been sent abroad for repairs, and that it has 
no prospect of employment. The Shippers’ Association 
reply that they had nothing to do with getting the dock to 
Montreal, that they always supported the contention of 


_ Quebec, that to send a damaged ship up the river, taking 


the chance of its sinking on the way and blocking the 
channel for perhaps the whole season, would be fool- 
hardy, and that they will send ships to be repaired where 
the work can be done most cheaply. 


Great Britain.—A suit has been begun against God- 
frey Isaacs and his associates to obtain an accounting of 
the manipulation of the American Marconi pool, in which 
cabinet ministers had a share, and the general public 
lost so heavily. This will reopen the whole matter before 
the courts, where the whole truth is more likely to appear 
than before a parliamentary commission. Godfrey Isaacs’ 
suit against Cyril Chesterton for libel has begun also. 
——Mrs. Pankhurst having recovered sufficiently to at- 
tend a suffragist meeting, was judged by the Government 
to be well enough to return to jail. She was arrested as 
she left her house, and in a few minutes was back again 
in Holloway instead of on the platform of the meeting. 
She is said to be on hunger strike again. Though 
crimes are being committed constantly by the Suffragists, 
it seems that the bomb reports have been much exag- 
gerated. Of some of the bomb outrages there can be no 
doubt, but many seem to have been mere pretences, 
among them, very probably, the one reported from St. 
Paul's Cathedral. When sensible people hear a police- 
man swearing, that while walking his beat, he perceived 





|.the odor of sulphuric acid, which he traced to a letter 
_ box, and that on opening the box he found the letters 
in it saturated with a liquid that burned his hands and 
| clothes; and another swearing that a machine contained 





a liquid that looked like nitroglycerine, they cannot have 
a very high opinion of the officers of the law con- 
cerned. The gunpowder found in some of the ma- 
chines turned out to be soot. Before bringing mat- 
ters before the magistrates the police should have 


| liquids, acids, alkalis, powders, etc., examined by com- 


petent persons. The works of the famous Thames 
Iron Works and Shipbuilding Company, to save which 





| from bankruptcy such efforts were made some two years 





ago, have been sold to the Vickers Company. The 
labor troubles are beginning again. Strikes involving 
considerable numbers are reported from Bradford, 
Sheffield and Wolterhampton. The Unionists have 
gained another triumph, retaining the Altrincham division 
of Cheshire by a majority increased from 119 to 1,262. 
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Ireland.—The Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
was taken up immediately after the Whitsuntide Recess, 


and some days of formal debate were assigned. In two | 


weeks it will go to the Lords for the second time, un- 
amended, except in dates, but amendments may be sent 


| 


ment and the Palace of Justice have revealed the names 
of several parliamentary notables; great surprises are 
promised. This particular scandal is only an episode. 


_ The entire political machinery of Italy is thought to be 
_ corrupt. The chief investigator is a Jew named Mortara. 


separately from the Bill, which would become law only | 


in case the Lords should accept them, together with the 
original measure. 
lieves that several enactments of the Underwood Tariff 
Bill will greatly benefit Irish trade. The reductions on 





fish imports is expected to open a large market to Irish | 


The Jrish Industrial Journal be- | 


He is a Senator and Procurator General at one of the 
courts of Rome. He stands high as a jurist, but has 
been charged with partiality and superficiality in some of 
his investigations. On May 29 the Chamber of 
Deputies annulled the election of Signor Nasi, formerly 





| Minister of Public Instruction, who had been convicted, 


mackerel and other products of Irish fisheries, and | 


among the manufactures that will derive advantage from 
the Bill are the Irish bacon and woolen industries. In 
contrast with the action of the American Government 
in this matter and its recognition of the Irish Trade 
Mark, the Irish industrial organ presents the conduct of 
Mr. Runciman in setting up various embarrassing restric- 
tions against the importation of Irish cattle into England. 
The Irish Trade Associations have it on the best legal 
authority that his detention of Irish cattle at English 
ports, without proof or probability that they are infected 
with disease, is unconstitutional, and are going to take 
action accordingly. Two aged and distinguished 
priests died during the week, who were known to many 
Americans. Rt, Rev. Mgr. McKenna of Dromore, pre- 
centor of the Diocesan Chapter of Clogher for half a 
century, had completed his eighty-sixth year and the 
sixty-first of his priesthood. He was made a Domestic 





Prelate by Leo XIII, in recognition of his services as | 


President of the Seminary, and in other important posi- 


tions. For twenty-two years he officiated as Prior of the | 
_ deny that France was being shut out from the diplomatic 


Lough Derg Pilgrimage, and thus became revered by 
pilgrims from Ireland and many foreign countries. The 
same week Dean Kinane, of Cashel, died, in his seventy- 
seventh year and the fifty-second of his priesthood. He 
is well known as the author of “The Dove of the Taber- 
nacle,” “The Angel of the Altar,” and other remarkable 
books of devotion, and a Life of St. Patrick. He was 
twice the second choice of the clergy for the Arch- 


| discussions for the settlement of Asiastic Turkey. 


bishopric of Cashel, and was widely esteemed for zeal | 


and holiness. He lived long enough to see the ancient 
Chapter of the Canonry of Cashel completed and canon- 
ically reestablished by a decree of Pius X, which was 
received shortly before his death. 


Rome.—On May 29 3,000 people knelt in the court of 
San Damaso to receive the Pope’s blessing. He stood 
on the balcony of the loggia surrounded by bishops and 
archbishops, among them Archbishop Nouel, who had 
been temporary President of Santo Domingo. 





A de- | 


cree of the Index condemns the work known as “Ce | 


qu’on a fait de l’Eglise”; the “Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne,” and Abbé Brémond’s “Sainte Chantal.” 


in 1908, of embezzling public funds. The Senate had 
condemned him to eleven months and twenty days im- 
prisonment, but in spite of all this he had been reelected. 
The election is now annulled. A Belgian nun named 
Maria Benedetta Frey has just died at Viterbo, after an 
excruciating illness of fifty-two years. She is called the 
“Saint of Viterbo,” and is credited with remarkable 
spiritual gifts. 





France.—To quell the anti-military riots the Govern- 
ment seized, simultaneously, on May 26, eighty offices of 
the General Confederation of Labor, in Paris and through- 
out the country. All the incriminating documents found 
in the bureaus are to be used in prosecuting the organ- 
izers of the revolt. A further source of trouble will 
probably be found in the increase of taxation imposed 
to meet the expenditure of $88,000,000 needed for the 
new army projects. The taxes will affect foreign issues 
placed on French markets, moving picture films, mar- 
riage contracts, stamps, coal, liquor and electric lamps. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs felt called upon to 





The 
Bagdad Railway had been conceded to Germany, but 
France would insist on her rights in the neighboring 
regions. A decisive victory over the Moors is re- 
ported by Brigadier General César Alix. The French 
lost 36 killed and wounded. The Moors, who are sup- 
posed to have been the entire Moroccan force in the 
Msoum district, fled in confusion, leaving hundreds of 
their dead on the field. An attempt was made by 
Caillaux, a former Premier, to overthrow the Ministry, 
but was defeated by a vote of 312 to 240; a majority of 
72 in favor of the Government. 








Spain.—The opening of the Cortes took place on 
May 26, and at about the same time a parliamentary 
order was issued for the suppression of the official Mass of 
the Holy Ghost, usually celebrated at the beginning of the 
war councils of the navy. The reason alleged is to bring 
the discipline of the navy into harmony with that of the 
army, in which this Mass has been already suppressed. 
The information also comes that encouraged by the atti- 


| tude of the Ministry, the provincial deputation, or council, 
Italy.—The investigations in the matter of the mis- | of Madrid, voted in its first session that a part of the 


appropriation of moneys for the Victor Emmanuel monu- | provincial hospital should be attended by “lay” in- 
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firmarians, in order to save, they said, the sick from 
“the annoyance of the chaplain and the Sisters.” The 
Socialist Republican coalition in Parliament, under 
Perez Galdos, Ascarate, Soriano, etc., after condemning 





the delay in convening the Cortes, declared itself in open | 
opposition to the Government, because of violated prom- | 


ises, especially in the matter of religious education; be- 
cause of its encouragement of a clerical reaction, and its 


opposition to liberty! The Socialista and the Jmparcial 


announce an international alliance between the French | 


and Spanish Socialists, “for political and intellectual 


liberty, for social justice, and peace between the nations.” | 


On May 30 the Romanones Ministry was overthrown in | 


consequence of a speech by Maura, the Conservative 
leader, but returned reorganized June 1. 


Holland.—The little kingdom is in the midst of a 
heated canvass for the general election for the Second 


Chamber. Official nominations were scheduled for June 


3, while the election is fixed for June 17, with the second 


ballot following on June 25. 


Germany.—The Budget Commission of the Reichstag | 


has accepted all the modifications of the army bill de- 
manded by the Centre. Three regiments, 1,044 non- 
commissioned officers, and 1,008 out of 1,538 lieutenants 
have been cancelled. The remaining portion of the bill 
has been accepted. The question whether the army bill 
or the provisions for raising the necessary funds should 
first be considered has aroused the most intense excite- 
ment among the representatives. The contention of the 
Centrist and Conservative leaders is, that it is unwise to 
adopt the bill before provisions have been made to secure 
the required funds. Against this advice it was deter- 
mined to proceed at present to the second reading of the 
bill———The _ greatest enthusiasm, affection and loyalty 
have been displayed by the German people during the 
recent marriage festivities. The gifts presented to 
Princess Victoria and Prince Ernst August of Cumber- 
land by the various States, provinces, societies and by 
mdividual donors are estimated at a value of ten million 


‘marks. The exhibit of the bridal dress and of the count- 


less marriage gifts, which in many instances are of the | 


highest artistic or historic interest, led to violent strug- 
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swer to greetings sent to him by the evangelical presby- 
tery, commented upon the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the various denominations within his diocese, and 
declared that it is his earnest effort to promote this spirit. 


Austria-Hungary.—The agreement between Christian 
Socials and German Nationalists has led to important 
political victories in various districts. In spite of wide 
divergencies between the two parties, the first of which 
defends the Catholic interests, while the second is said 
to be in sympathy with the Los-von-Rom movement, a 
friendly cooperation has been possible for tactical pur- 
poses. The great triumphs of the Christian Socials under 
Lueger are attributed to this same combined front of the 
two German and Christian parties against the common 
enemy. The defeat of Jewish Liberalism and of Social- 
ism are two of the aims which they both hold in view. 
—The Ban of Croatia, Cuvaj von Jvanska, has 
handed in his resignation. His life has been exposed 
to constant darfger and no efforts have availed to calm 
the violence of party strife. 





Balkans.—Dr. Daneff, the head of the Bulgarian dele- 


_ gates in London, denounced the attitude of Greece and 





gles among the vast numbers of sightseers, mostly | 


women, who fought to obtain a near view of the precious 
articles. The Czar, before his departure, made a per- 
sonal donation of ten thousand marks to the poor of 
Berlin ——While the echoes of the marriage bells have 
hardly died away, the congratulations are already pour- 
ing in for the silver jubilee of the Emperor’s reign. The 


celebrations have been officially set for June 6-15.——A | 


recent order for arms sent by Turkey to the Krupp firm, 
and amounting to twenty million francs, is looked upon 
as the most eloquent refutation of the statements that 
during the Balkan war German cannons proved them- 
selves inferior to those of foreign manufacture. The 





Archbishop of Cologne, Dr. Felix von Hartmann, in an- 


Servia towards Bulgaria as intolerable. The fight that 
occurred between the Greek and Bulgarian troops re- 
sulted in a loss for the Greeks of 3 officers and 56 men 
killed, and of 3 officers and 134 men wounded. The 
Bulgarian casualties were not given. The conflict was 
occasioned by an invasion of a neutral zone, but on the 
arrival of King Constantine hostilities ceased, and it is 
announced that the Powers are endeavoring to_ prevent 
future complications. The cause of the trouble is said 
to have arisen from the fact that Albania, which was to 
be divided between the Allies, is now to be an inde- 
pendent State, and that consequently each of the Allies 
must seek for a territorial equivalent elsewhere. On May 
30 the representatives of Turkey and of the Allies finally 
signed the treaty. Turkey abandons all European terri- 
tory west of a line running from Enos on the A®gean 
Sea to Media on the Black Sea, and it relinquishes all 
claim to Crete. Albania will be autonomous, and the 
ownership of the A©gean Islands will be settled later, as 
will the indemnity claimed by the Allies. 


China.—Prayers were offered in the Catholic Cathedral 
of Peitang for the opening of Parliament, and for the 
President of the Republic. Tang, the representative of the 
President ; Lou-Tcheng-Tsiang, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and a large number of officials were present, as 
were also M. Conty, the French Minister, and the entire 
French Legation. Mgr. Jarlin, the Bishop of Peking, pre- 
sided, and was assisted by Mgr. Fabrégues, the Bishop 
of Paotingfou; Mgr. Wittner, the Bishop of Chantoung, 
and all the priests of the city, both Chinese and European. 
The church was crowded, and the congregation followed 
devoutly the liturgical chant, which alternated with the 
organ and military music. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





_ Rifts in the Balkan Alliance 


The Balkan Allies faced Turkey compactly; the four | 


armies moved as if in obedience to a common commander ; 
the Cabinets gave the same declarations bot’ to Turkey 
and to the tutorial Powers—text of formulas and replies 
being often identical. This harmony lasted through most 
of the campaign, to give way near its close to regrettable 
dissensions, such as are, nevertheless, to be expected from 


those very human factors, the former vassals of Turkey. | 
| tensions are calculated to arouse Greek patriots’ ire and 


They are disputing hotly over the division of the spoils. 
The bright exception is Montenegro, that from first to 
last had no quarrel except with the ancient foe and—the 
“Great Powers” of Europe! She is on friendly terms 
with all her allies. This is owing to her geographical posi- 
tion, the only state which could encroach on her boun- 
daries being sister Servia, land of her kith and kin, from 


whom she had been torn in a past age, and towards re- 

union with whom she has ever since been straining. The | 
sentiment of fraternity between Serbs of Servia and | 
Serbs of Montenegro leaves nothing to be desired. The | 


Sanjak of Novi Bazar, artificially. wedged between them, 
could not keep them apart in spirit during the last century, 
and now that they have rushed across it to join hands 
once more, there is no danger of their again falling 
asunder. It is true there are two dynasties for what is 
now one united nation, but dynasties in the Balkans are 
not eternal, and whether one or both disappear in the 
course of time—close family relationship forbids an ar- 
rangement by marriage—the race is bound to coalesce in- 
dependent of its leaders. The pride of Servians in the 
feats of Montenegrins during the war was only equalled 
by the admiration of the Montenegrins for Servian skill 
and knowledge. No jealousy could be detected, only frank 
exultation on each side at the success of a brother. When 
the Servian troops were forced to withdraw from the 
siege of Scutari at the bidding of the Powers, the soldiers 
wept and embraced each other, no resentment being 
shown by the Montenegrins, so fully was it understood 
that departure weighed most heavily on the Servians. 
Turning from this example of perfect brotherhood be- 
tween two of the Allies, we are confronted with a very 
different condition of things among the others. Bulgaria 
is on a war footing with both of her recent comrades in 
arms. To-day brings news of a pitched battle between 
Greeks and Bulgarians near Plavi, and of another in the 
region of Elefteri, the losses in both engagements amount- 
ing to hundreds. Greece finds herself as hardly used by 
Bulgaria as by the natural enemy, Italy. Her ancient 
right and persistent aspiration should, to her mind, guar- 
antee possession of the islands inhabited by Greeks. 
Bulgaria, who has taken over already an extensive Greek 
population in Thrace and openly bewails the port of 


_ does not propose to evacuate. 





But | 
| purely Bulgarian. The division of territory in Macedonia, 


Salonica, lays claim to Thasos, one of the few valuable | 








| islands of the Archipelago. Unlike many other well known 


islands of the Archipelago, the island of Thasos has nat- 
ural resources. Its zinc mines are well worth exploitation. 


| Greece, embittered at Italy’s seizure of the Southern 


A¢gean islands in June, 1912, has little inclination to re- 
linquish any others in favor of Bulgaria. It must be 
borne in mind that Italy continues to pay a generous sum 
to the Porte for the retention in Tripoli of the Turkish 
troops which justifies her prolonged occupation of certain 
islands. This unworthy ruse deprives Greece of her law- 
ful ownership of Rhodes and the lesser islets that Italy 
At a moment when Greece 
is proclaiming this grievance to the world, Bulgaria’s pre- 


indignation. The Press of both countries is adding fuel 
to the flame, semi-official organs in Athens accusing Bul- 
garia of a secret pact with Italy to defraud Greece, and 
the Bulgarian Press retorting by the publication of an 


_ alleged alliance between Greece and Servia to the detri- 
ment of Bulgaria. 


All this turmoil of taunt and recrim- 
ination is seriously damaging the prestige of the Balkan 
Alliance, and the miracle of its formation becomes more 
marvelous as conflicting interests are unreservedly laid 
bare. The dispute between Servia and Bulgaria grows 
daily more acute. Bulgaria refuses to consider a revision 
of the Treaty of Alliance which has not yet been made 


| public, but which is known to have stipulated a fair 


division of Macedonia. Clearly, the great success of the 
Allies was not foreseen by them, nor the forced renuncia- 
tion of what fell to them by the fortunes of war. 
Bulgaria advanced further than was anticipated, and 
this, say her Allies, was due to her immunity from attack 
obtained by Greek and Servian victories. While her rear 
and east flank were protected she could engage the Turks 
without fear. That may be true, replies Bulgaria, but the 
Bulgarians were alone at Lula Burgas and at Bulaire, 
whereas Servia and Greece could freely entrench and 
fortify the positions they had won so long as the Turks 
were held in check by the Bulgarian army at Chataldja. 
The case for Bulgaria is well put by her statesmen, who 
insist that she had to meet the brunt of the Turkish forces, 
so that her task was the most onerous of all. It was not 
through negligence or backsliding that Servia was left to 
fight alone at Veless and Prilep and Monastir. Had assist- 
ance been demanded it would have been given. Fidelity 
to the written agreement is, according to Bulgaria, the 
only safe basis for future understanding and present 
maintenance of the Alliance. The revision of the Franco- 
Spanish Treaty concerning Morocco cannot serve as 
precedent, for Spain was bound to the same sacrifice as 
France when compensation was exacted by Germany in 
the Congo. Bulgaria is not bound to suffer loss because 
of Servia’s forced withdrawal from the Adriatic coast, 
and least of all to yield up towns whose population are 


chief ground of dispute, should be made according to 
nationality and not right of conquest. Servia’s victories 
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are no title of possession to Bulgarian districts freed, | 
thanks to the united Alliance, from the yoke of the Turk. | 
With regard to Servia’s claim that she put a bigger army | 
in the field than had been required of her, it can be proven | 
that Bulgaria likewise mobilized on a larger scale than had 
been originally intended. The number of slain testify to | 
Bulgaria’s losses. 
Servia insists that the principle of the Balkan Alliance | 
is, like that of all European Alliances, based on an equi- 
librium of power. A great Bulgaria, at the expense of 
Servia and Greece, cannot therefore be tolerated. The | 
four Balkan States must maintain a geographical sym- 


metry and the partition of the conquered territories be | 


regulated from this standpoint. 
portion of Epirus for the benefit of Albania. Monte- 
negro has to part with Scutari and much of the land over- 
run by her soldiers. Servia is forced to retire from the 
northwest part of the old Servian Empire and the coast 
whose possession was so necessary for her economical 
development. 


has not fought. 
land wrested from the Turks by the Allies, Greece two- 
tenths, and Servia and Montenegro together two-tenths. 


Greece loses a large | 


of Slavism. It owned allegiance alternately to Servia 
and to Bulgaria. The language is a Slav dialect, mix- 
ture of Servian and Bulgarian idioms. Of late years the 
violent persuasive methods of the Bulgarian komitadjt 
organization converted undecided populations into 
averred Bulgars. But this Bulgarian propaganda was de- 


_ nounced by the Servians and made a cause of constant 


complaint. Turkey saw in the antagonism of the two 
States a means of preserving her own authority in Mace- 
donia, and by granting a firman (permit) for a Bulgar 
church in one village and for a Servian school in the 


| next, maintained animosity between the rivals. With the 


elimination of Turkey an era of perfect peace unfor- 
tunately has not set in as yet in the Balkans. It is comical 


_ to hear Servians call the Bulgarians “false Slavs, real 
| Tatars,” and the Bulgarians retort that they glory in 


| their Tatar ancestry and would gladly part with the few 


_ drops of Slav blood that make them cousins of the Ser- 


Bulgaria alone is allowed to keep what she | 
has won, and yet she demands provinces for which she | their neighbors Austria and Italy, whose mutual antipathy 


Thus she gets almost six-tenths of the | 


The war strength of Servia, Greece and Bulgaria was | 


nevertheless almost equal. 


In order to preserve a proper | 


balance, the division of territory should be, therefore, | 


proportional. 


tenths, Greece two and one-half tenths, Servia two and | 


one-half tenths, and Montenegro one and one-half tenths. 

The terrible sacrifices made by Servia at the battle of 
Monastir must be taken into account. The troops who 
remained for hours up to their necks in water have almost 
all fallen a prey to disease. Those whose limbs have not 
rotted away have become phthisical or crippled. The num- 
ber of slain was enormous. 
had tremendous losses; but her guerdon is not denied to 
her. There were Servian troops at Adrianople, which re- 
mains Bulgaria’s undisputed property, but there was not 
a single Bulgarian soldier at Monastir, to which Bulgaria 
lays claim. If the principle of nationality is to guide the 
partition, what of 320,000 Greeks now subject to Bul- 
garia? Besides, the inhabitants of Monastir and its sur- 
rounding district are as much Serb as they are Bulgarian. 
And so on, ad infinitum. The contending parties are not 
satisfied with merely rattling their sabres. 
poets have now entered the lists and instead of elegies 
on the victims of the late war we have fiery appeals to 
patriots to come forward and settle all differences by 
force of arms. Verily, in the words of the German 
Chancellor, Bethman-Hollweg, “these young nations are 
full of vitality.” One would expect a more chastened 


spirit, a more conciliatory tone among those who had 
endured privations and danger together. 

The rival pretensions of Bulgaria and Servia to race 
affinity with the Macedonians are easily disposed of. 
This people has no distinct national sense beyond that 


Bulgaria should get three and one-half | 


vians ! 
These primitive nations would do well to learn from 


and conflicting aspirations threatened disaster that could 
not be conjured except by partnership. E. C, 


Pope-Baiting and Its Usual Consequence 


Are Americans as civilized as Englishmen? Perhaps 
the question will never be discussed thoroughly. On one 


_ side of the Atlantic is a fixed conviction of superiority ; 


Their best | 





on the other, an attitude like that of Gallio. Provided we 
keep the America Cup and the Polo championship and 
one or two other things, we are not going to trouble our- 
selves with any speculations in comparative civilization. 

But even amongst us are a few for whom the question 
has some interest. We do not propose to solve it for 


Granted that Bulgaria, too, | them, but we will contribute something for them to use 


in its solution. Everybody admits that spite is bad form. 
In America it is no longer the fashion in polite circles to 
take a calumnious fling at the Pope, even by way of re- 
lieving one’s feelings. This custom is now confined to 
ministerial meetings, A. P. A. Lodges, the columns of a 
Press calling itself religious and including even Protestant 
Episcopalian periodicals, and such like. In England it 
seems to survive amongst the best classes; and only the 
other day a judge gave an instance of it. He had great 
provocation, it is true. For a week he had been hearing 
a case involving the Pope’s right to discipline his recalci- 
trant subjects even in England. He is a just judge, as all 
the world knows, and therefore he put aside his antip- 
athies for the sake of justice. This was a great strain. 
To relieve it, he yielded to the temptation to cast just one 
little jibe at St. Peter’s successors, and got the worst of it. 

One may pardon the overwrought judge; but what are 
we ito say of the London Times falling as he, though 
utterly unprovoked? Nay, so far was it from this, that, 
but for the clear rights of the Holy See and the integrity 
of the judge who laid them before an unsympathetic jury, 
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it would have found itself in an unpleasant predicament. 
Had Lord Chief Justice Campbell of the Achilli- Newman 
case survived to try Mr. Mathew’s suit against the Times, 
instead of Mr. Justice Darling, it is possible that Mr. 
Mathew would be to-day the richer by some thousands of 
pounds. But reflections such as these seem not to be in 
the Times editorial rooms; and so we read in a review of 
a “History of the Isle of Chios” the following: “In its 
history there is much to prove that the Orthodox prelate 
was wise in expressing his preference, ‘Better the turban 
of the Grand Turk, than the tiara of the Pope.” We 
are not going to venture on a universal negative. Perhaps 
some Orthodox prelate may have said this—such prelates 
have been, and still are, quite, numerous, and among them 
were, and perhaps are, to be found individuals capable of 
the atrocious sentiment. But in so grave a matter the re- 
viewer should have given the prelate’s name and some of 
the circumstances of his utterance. We know of two 
speeches something like it. In 1170 Michael III, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, something more than a mere “Ortho- 
dox prelate,” said that he “‘would prefer to see the Turks 


se 





in the city than the Latins,” which is not quite the same | 


as to prefer a turban to a tiara, especially under the cir- 
cumstances of the time. 
a speech was made about the turban, but it was made by 
a senator, not by a prelate, and he preferred the Turk’s 
turban, not to the Pope’s tiara, but to the Latin hat, which, 
again, is not the same thing. 


Just before the fall of the city | 


But suppose the speech to have been made, what is its | 


relevancy to the history of Chios? 


The reviewer pre- | 


tends to prove this by alluding to the history of the | 
island since it was taken possession of by the Venetians. | 


Pope? Suppose again that Venetians and Genoese made 
things miserable for the islanders until these were 


rescued by the Turks, it must be remembered that they | 


were there, not to reduce Chios to subjection to the Pope, | 
_ clouds during the French administration under King 


but for the sake of their own trade, just as England, with 
the cordial approval of the Times, gets possession of 


bigger islands than Chios, and of larger slices of con- | 


tinents, too. If a historian of Canada, discussing some 
five hundred years hence the school and language ques- 
tion, 
had said, better the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States than the scarf and plume of the Orangeman, would 
he be justified in changing the latter term of comparison 
into “the lawn sleeves of the Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
and pretend to find in Canadian history a justification of 
the dictum? The ineradicable habit of taking a fling at 
the Pope makes the Times writer a stranger to such ob- 
vious considerations, and the Times editor an easy victim 
of his fallacies. 

It remains to ask whether the relations of Venetian, 


should remember that some French Canadian | 


Genoese and Turk to the people of Chios, were such as the | 


reviewer in the Times pretends that they were. Were 
the Christians the oppressors and the Turks the de- 
liverers? It will not do to compare times of war with 


times of peace, the comparatively brief period of contests 
for the possession of the island with the long years of 
undisturbed Turkish possession. Compare the established 
rule of Venetian or Genoese with that of the Turk. Com- 
pare the occupation by the Christians with the war of 
liberation of the early nineteenth century. In the former 
comparison you will find nothing to the Turk’s advantage: 
in the latter you will meet, as the reviewer himself tells 
us, the hideous massacre of Scio. No Sciote would agree 
with the reviewer that the history of his island proves 
how wise was the Orthodox prelate’s preference for the 


| Turk, even though he might sympathize with his love 


for Pope-baiting. Henry Woops, S.J. 


Holland’s Centenary and Catholic Progress 


A hundred years is altogether too broad a span for 
measuring Catholic religious activity and Church pro- 
gress within the limits of the present Kingdom of The 
Netherlands. Up to within sixty years ago the Church, 
as regards her public life, had existed in a semi-comatose 
condition, the result of an inborn fear naturally be- 
gotten of a Protestant Absolutism during upwards of 
two centuries. Active persecution and forcible seizure 
of Church property as a general policy had ceased by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, for the simple reason 
that Catholics had then been stripped of about everything 
tangible. At the same period also the mind of the Dutch 
rulers and of the leading burghers was becoming more 
and more engrossed with the commercial possibilities of 
the East India trade and the enormous profits resulting 
thereform. With public thought thus more or less 


An American may be allowed to ask how that touches the | diverted, Catholicism got to be tolerated on the score 


of its having seemingly fallen into “innocuous desue- 
tude,” and as long as its adherents did not openly assert 
themselves they were disdainfully let alone, at least by 
the civil magistrate. There was a momentary rift in the 


Louis Napoleon, the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the spell was too short for effecting any sub- 
stantial or lasting betterment in existing conditions. The 
only noteworthy event in connection with Catholic 
Church matters that marked this temporary change in the 
ruling power was the re-transfer of their ancient 
Cathedral to the Catholics of ’sHertogenbosch for a heavy 
money consideration. However, under the same French 
rule the Catholics of a small rural community in the 
Leyden district had a portion of their former church 
building restored to themselves. 

This latter instance is quite unique in the annals of 
the country; most probably it could not be paralleled 
anywhere else and, therefore, well merits being 
chronicled. This particular community at the time re- 
ferred to numbered some five hundred souls, only a score 
or so of whom were Protestants. Nevertheless, to the 
latter had been granted the exclusive ownership of the 
local pre-Reformation Church. Thus the Catholic resi- 
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they could to attend to religious worship in other more 
or less distant localities of the district. This galling con- 
dition of affairs still obtained at the advent of the French 
King, when the more daring among them applied to the 
Government for a redress of this crying injustice. The 
result was that part of the church building under con- 
sideration reverted to the Catholics. A heavy dividing 
wall was constructed at the intersection of the chancel; 
the Catholics, as being the more numerous by far, were 
given the ownership of the nave and main entrance, while 
the intruders were left in possession of the former sanc- 
tuary. 

For nigh three-quarters of a century the local Catholic 
body continued to worship in this wall-divided church 
building, where the sound of Catholic chant and 
Protestant psalmody could often be heard strangely inter- 


mingled. Having nearly trebled in numbers and pros- 


pered under subsequently improved conditions, the Cath- | 


olic residents, in 1882, tore down their portion of the old 
church and erected on the spot a noble and inposing 





dents of the neighborhood perforce were obliged as best | gical colleges were opened at once in each of the five 


dioceses. These institutions have been enlarged in the 


' course of time, and are supplying the home parishes with 
| a numerous, well-trained clergy, to whose indefatigable 


labors and generous self-sacrifice under God is to be 
chiefly credited the remarkable transformation within the 
past sixty years of a typically Protestant land into a 
“garden spot” of Holy Church. ¥: & 


Presbyterian ‘‘Converts” 


As might have been expected, the conversion of Paul 


Patton. son of the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, re- 


_cently President of the Princeton Theological Seminary 


and formerly President of Princeton University, has 
caused a flutter among Presbyterians and others. Prot- 
estant leaders have been looking up the records of their 
churches anew and giving out some data to show what 


| they call the other side of the situation. The University 


structure, whose Gothic spire and pinnacles may now be | 


seen hopefully pointing on high. 
building, a few feet only apart, is left standing an 
isolated curio, the truncated chancel of the old church 
that still keeps on telling the tale of times now happily 
gone by. 

Thus, for upwards of two hundred years, the Church 
in Holland had been forced to live, as it were, a hidden 
life; Catholics during all this time were practically dis- 
franchised and treated in every way as Samaritans by the 
dominant Protestant majority. Such was the status gen- 
erally of Catholicism at the founding of the present king- 
dom a hundred years ago. Then gradually and at inter- 
vals faint glimpses of life became noticeable, until in the 
early forties a decided move forward was being made by 
the appearance of the first Catholic newspaper. But the 
Church’s formal revival did not occur till 1853, when by 
a public Act of Pope Pius IX, the Dutch hierarchy was 
reestablished, and incumbents were appointed to the 
sees left vacant since the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. 

These sees are five in number, viz., Utrecht (arch- 
diocese), founded by St. Willibrord, and up to the be- 


To the rear of the new | 


Place Presbyterian Church discovers in its active mem- 


bership 130 persons who came into that church “from 


the Roman Catholic Church.” The pastor of the West 
End Presbyterian Church says he is constantly receiving 


| Roman Catholics and had done so in all pastorates held 


by him. The First Presbyterian Church of Newark has 
150 former Roman Catholics in its membership, the First 
of Seattle “Tf the same proportion obtains through- 
out the Presbyterian Church,” says the Boston Transcript, 
“former Roman Catholics now in its membership number 
70,000. The churches named were selected at random 
and the figures are official.” We may admit that all these 
figures are official without conceding they are absolutely 
reliable. Supposing, however, the total to be an honest 


Or 


wo. 


| estimate, Catholics will now have their eyes opened to the 


Holland ; Haarlem, the most central see, embracing Hol- | 


land proper, with its great cities Amsterdam, The Hague, 


bosch, both in North Brabant, one of the two Catholic 
Provinces of the kingdom, and Ruhrmund, covering the 
entire Dutch portion of the Catholic Province Limburg. 
To the yeoman’s work of the first occupants of the re- 
stored bishoprics the Church in Holland owes an endur- 
ing debt of gratitude. 

All of them were men of great administrative ability 


and of saintly lives. 
and tactful management seminaries and separate theolo- 


| 


| 


extent of the proselyting by Presbyterians. It is appalling 
to consider what losses must be attributed to the inroads 
of other denominations. For if it be true that a frigid 
Calvinism, in itself repellent, even though it be honey- 
combed with modern liberalism, can exercise a fascination 
on so many Catholics, who shall enumerate the defections 
from Rome through the activity of Baptists and Episco- 
palians and Lutherans and Methodists? Catholics might 
well be discouraged if a decennial government census did 
not reassure them that whatever their losses, they were 


ginning of the sixteenth century the only bishopric in | numerically advancing at a stride which left all Protestant 


denominations far in the background. 
In spite of the 70,000 recruits from Rome, what are 


Rotterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, etc. ; Breda and ’sHertogen- | the official statistics of their Church as published by the 


Presbyterians themselves? (Appendix to Minutes of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 


U.S.A. Philadelphia, 1912.) More than 1,000 churches 


_ that were reported by the Northern Presbyterian Church, 


Through their personal exertions | 
| The number reported for 1912 was 10,030, the decline 





following the union of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
body, have disappeared, been lost, or at least are not now 
claimed. In 1907, when the Cumberland union first en- 
tered the official lists, the number of churches was 11,082. 
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being even more than 1,000. The membership for 1907 
was 1,341,000; the very next year 41,000 of these were 
lost, and it has been only the nominal gain per year that 
has carried the membership figures up to those of 1912, 
which are 1,380,000. 

“When this country had only 2,000,000 population, 
50,000 persons came into the Church every year on con- 
fession of faith,” said the Rev. Dr. John R. Davies, who 
delivered the most noted speech at the opening of the 
Presbyterian Assembly at Atlanta, Ga., on May 19. And 
he added, “scarcely as many come in these years, when 


fact “that many members of Presbyterian churches in 
good standing are to be found on the Sabbath not in 
church, but in their automobiles and on the golf links.” 
The statement that “the First Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, the Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson, pastor, has 150 
Roman Catholics in its membership” will serve to recall 
the recent absorption into the Presbyterian fold of a 
Ruthenian congregation in that city, whose defection 


| grew out of a split in the local Greek Catholic Church 


our splendid Presbyterian Church extends its influence | 


from ocean to ocean.” 
been more specific as to the actual increase among Pres- 
byterians of the North since 1907, for that is a matter of 
printed record. The net gain for 1912 was 25,000; for 
1911, 15,000; for 1910, 17,000; for 1909, 21,000, and a 
shrinkage in 1908, as we have said, of 41,000. In view 
of this condition it is rather amusing to read that “the 
Atlanta Assembly was electrified by the announcement 


The Rev. Dr. Davies might have | 


of the Stated Clerk that accessions to the Church on con- | 
that body arraigns the church for allowing such services. 


fession of faith for the year ending March 31, 1913, was 
the greatest in the history of the Church.” Accessions on 
confession of faith may come from their own members 
or from converts. The net increase from accessions is 
given as 6,309, with the expectation that when thirty re- 
maining Presbyteries are heard from the increase over 
last year will be 7,500. 
average for the preceding five years had been 20,000. 
then, the figure has for the last year shrunk to 7,500, 
where do the converts come in? The Assembly should 
have been shocked at the meagre returns, it had no reason 
to be electrified. Unless, therefore, the Presbyterian 
Church is losing its own members faster than it is receiv- 


concerning a question of property, in which the seceders 
were worsted in the civil courts. In Hope Chapel, New 
York, another Ruthenian congregation was organized 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Board and again was made up of a disaffected element 
among Greek Catholics, the disaffection being not at all 
on account of doctrine or matters of faith. In both of 
these churches mass according to the Greek rite was duly 
and regularly celebrated, but the deluded Greeks consid- 
ered themselves and were counted as good “Presby- 
terians.” Writing in the Presbyterian, the Philadelphia 
weekly organ of the Presbyterian Church, a member of 


“It has come to pass, in these last days, in the minds of 


_many,” he says, “that no matter what a Presbyterian 


minister believes or teaches, he has a perfect right to re- 
main in the Presbyterian Church, and now, shall it also 


| come to pass that, no matter in what form, or with what 


It has just been shown that the | 
If, | 


mummery, a congregation conducts its worship, it should 
be considered—all the same—a _ good Presbyterian 


| church ?” 


An analysis of the reported trend of Catholics towards 
Presbyterianism discloses that it is not alarmingly great. 
There are always stragglers in an advancing army, and 


| the greater the army the greater the number of those who 


ing recruits from Catholics, its present numerical progress | 
_ draw recruits for his own army from such as fail to keep 


scarcely bears out the statement that Catholic defections 
to that body are to be reckoned by tens of thousands. 
There is still another indication that 70,000 Roman con- 


verts to Presbyterianism is a slight exaggeration. Out of | 
10,000 churches in the Presbyterian Church North, nearly | 
4,000 churches failed to report the addition of one new | 


member during the past year. The report submitted to 
the Atlanta Assembly a few days ago cited one synod 
of 31,000 members which registered only 1,206 additions 
during the year, “which means,” says the report, “that it 
took 26 church members 365 days to lead one soul to 
Christ.” Nor is this state of things really surprising, for 
less than a year ago the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church announced that for 
years there were over 2,000 pastorless churches on the 
roll. 

All this hardly squares with the claim of immense gains 
through the defection of Catholics. It seems nearer the 


truth that the present condition of the Presbyterian | 


Church is ominous. Of this Presbyterians themselves are 
fully conscious. The Atlanta Assembly expressed deep 


concern for the great lack of family worship and the | 


fall behind. It is no great boast for a general if he should 


up with the main body of the enemy. But even the loss 


_ of such as these is a matter of deep regret to the Church 


which implanted the faith in their hearts and would lead 
them to eternal life. 

Increase of numbers will never compensate for loss of 
faith. And whereas Protestantism in general is fast going 
to pieces on the shoals of liberalism, Presbyterianism, lack- 


| ing even external unity, is through the endless dissensions 


of its leaders on fundamental doctrines, in greater appar- 
ent distress than other Protestant denominations and 
more rapidly becoming dechristianized. The accession of 
fallen away Catholics will not help to save them, for the 
Catholic who gives up his faith loses his grasp of the 
supernatural and merely adds another unit to the num- 
ber of those who are adrift. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


——-—¢ 6-9 


The saints are generally very picturesque. Thus forty 
years ago when the terrible Justo Rufino Barrios had his 
heel on the unfortunate country of Nicaragua, which he 
was supposed to rule, but which he was doing his best to 
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ruin by destroying everything that could be suggestive of | 
Christianity, closing schools and banishing priests and | 
religious, there happened to be an eminent jurist on the 
bench of Nicaragua. His name was Don Ricardo Casa- 
nova y Estrada. When Barrios ordered him to hand 
over a church school to the Government, the upright 
judge, whose probity was his especial glory, refused. 
Whereupon the President threw him into jail, stripped 
him of his clothes, and gave him nothing to wear but the | 
discarded cassock of a renegade priest who had been 
made a captain in the revolutionary army. 

In May of this year the Archbishop of Guatemala died 
and the whole country gave him a splendid funeral. Both 
officials and people vied with each other in paying him | 
honor. He was no other than the former distinguished | 
Judge Casanova y Estrada. When he found himself in 
his prison cell clad in a priest’s cassock he considered that 
God had called him to make reparation for the unhappy 
man who had brought dishonor on the robe. He became 
a priest, and was subsequently consecrated Archbishop ; he 
was expelled from his native country, but guided its eccle- 
siastical interests from the place of his exile. He achieved 
glory in the literary world even of Europe, was recalled 
to Guatemala by another Barrios, and on the 14th of 
May was laid to rest amid the tears and rejoicings of his 
countrymen whom he had so well served both as a priest 
and a layman. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mexico’s Hope—the Catholic Party 


Mexico City, May 10, 1913. 

No Mexican who reads AMERICA can have failed to 
notice the delicacy with which it refers to the long series 
of troubles in Mexico, Either no commentary is offered, | 
or sympathy is shown, and while our struggles are passed | 
over in silence, now and then a vigorous defence is un- 
dertaken against the slanders with which the enemies of | 
Catholicity try to malign the action of the Church in | 


this country. This attitude has inspired the writer of | 
these lines with the belief that some investigation into | 
the primary causes of the Mexican situation to-day may | 
not be.out of place or unwelcome to the open-minded 
American reader. 

That Mexico after thirty years of peace and prosperity 
should have lapsed back into a state of unrest almost 
- akin to barbarism, is a fact that people have tried to ex- 
plain in many ways. Some do not hesitate to attribute 
the change to the disappearance of General Porfirio | 
Diaz from the scene of Mexican politics. Some throw | 
the blame on the Utopian and unpractical character of | 


Francisco I. Madero, and censure his revolutionary ven- | 
ture. Some again expatiate on the racial and hetero- | 
geneous elements which compose this nation: while others 
insinuate purely political or commercial intrigues at the 
hands of our powerful neighbors, the United States. 
Without entering into an examination of such opinions, 
or discussing their validity, we may say at once, that un- 
less the subject be judged from a higher standpoint, after 
a lengthy debate, little or no light may be shed on the 
question. What then is going on in Mexico? Who will 





| every innovation. 


find the key to the problem? What is its future to be? 


| The answers to such inquiries present themselves to our 


mind clear and simple. The persistent, and in too many 
cases successful, efforts of the enemies of the Catholic 


| Church to cripple, gag and drive her away from this 


land, are alone accountable for its present state of 
anarchy and misfortune. A return to the civilizing and 
saving influence of Catholicism is the only radical remedy 
for its present and future evils. 

The great Spanish nation that conquered Mexico and 
governed it under the name of New Spain during three 
centuries, may have had its failings and setbacks; but it 
never fell into the modern folly of wishing to rule men 
without God and His Church. It is only ignorance or 
sectarian bias which can pretend to overlook or deny the 
immense benefits of every kind bestowed upon Mexico, 
especially with respect to its native population, by Cath- 
olic institutions. These covered the whole social field, 
and one may say that hardly a parallel can be found to it 
in history, unless it be in the work of the early mission- 
aries and monasteries that reclaimed Western Europe 
from barbarity in the Middle Ages. 


But this wholesome influence was not to last. In the 


world-wide warfare between good and evil which has 


lasted since time began, Mexico was to have its ample 
share, and for more than one century victory has ap- 
parently been on the side of evil. No sooner did the 
country set itself free, than it opened wide its doors to 
Mexicans, though not inventive, have 
a wonderful gift of imitation. Unfortunately, they love 
novelties, and are prone to assimilate what is false and 
wrong if not strongly and wisely governed. Secret so- 
cieties began to plot and work according to their special 
methods: the principles of the French Revolution were 
introduced, and though the Church was faithful to its 
mission, it was impotent to stem the tide of evil. Juarez 
and his partisans, the so-called Liberals, came to incar- 
nate the modern spirit in 1860. Their noble opponents, 
the Conservatives, who defended the views and interests 
of the Church, as well as the aspirations of the immense 
majority of the nation, were doomed to sustain a crushing 
defeat. In this, however, as history proves, there were 
foreign agencies at work, without which the reverse of 
what happened would probably have been the case. I 
refer to the tortuous policy of Napoleon III; to the im- 
politic conduct of his creature, the Emperor Maximilian ; 


_ and to the help and connivance of the United States of 


America in favor of the Mexican Liberals. In those days 
Americans did not look upon the Catholic Church in the 
same just and generous way they do to-day, and this may 
have biased their political attitude. Anyhow, whatever 
may be said respecting their right, innate or assumed, to 
interfere then or now in the affairs of other American 
countries, it is a historic fact that the practical annihila- 
tion of the Mexican Church party was due to the politics 
of the United States. Their battleships captured 
Mexico’s flotilla off Vera Cruz and Antén Lizardo, on 
March 6, 1860, and saved Juarez from utter ruin at the 


| hands of Miramon; their threats and diplomacy drove the 


French allies from these shores, and their commercial 
concerns and banks supplied the arms, ammunitions and 
funds which gave the triumph to the Liberal cause. 

But, some one may say, what harm has come to 
Mexico with the success of the Liberals? Did not an 
epoch of peace soon set in? Was not General Porfirio 
Diaz and his prolonged presidency the outcome of the 
Liberal system, and did not prosperity and credit crown 
his rule? Certainly it was thought the millenium of 
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the Liberals was ushered in with Diaz, and there is no 
minimizing his merits or achievements. One is loath to 
criticise what the whole world has praised. And yet his 
sudden and total collapse shows there must have existed a 
serious flaw in his government. Those most partial to 
Diaz admit many defects in the moral order during his 


| 


reign. An utter lack of justice, except in the case of | 


foreigners; a servilism which became appalling, and a 
general degradation of public character, were some of the 
evils put to his score. But the most serious and com- 
prehensive of all was the forgetfulness of God and His 


Church—nay, the systematic aim to un-Christianize the | 
This, indeed, was not done in any violent | 


country. 


manner: a show of liberty and even protection was made | 


to throw dust in the eyes of the unwary. But all the 
while, as far as the Government could do it, nothing was 


spared to eradicate Christian principles and virtues from | 


the souls of the Mexican children, and likewise among 
the workingmen, and even the women. The millions of 
native Indians, who in Spanish times enjoyed the tutelage 
of the Catholic Church and its humanizing and elevating 
institutions, were handed over like the rest to a group of 
Positivists, who with the gigantic mechanism of lay 
schools, and the money of Catholic contributors at their 
disposal, played fearful havoc in the ranks of a popula- 
tion almost exclusively Catholic. If they did not achieve 
more, it was because they could not; the Church, though 
thwarted, was still at work, the good seed still persisted. 
But the results of the evil done are now being felt in all 
classes, high, middle and low. Our disorders are only 
the logical consequence of thirty years of atheistic teach- 
ing. We have the confession of a Mexican Liberal, 
Alberto J. Pani, Sub-Secretary of Public Instruction, to 
the effect that so far the Government schools have been 
nothing but “excellent Zapatista factories.” Zapatista, 
as everyone knows, is synonymous with bandit or cut- 
throat. 

sut, perhaps, what has been said so far may be taken 
as the defence or justification of the Madero uprising, 
and of Madero himself. Did he not overthrow Diaz and 
herald in the epoch of democracy? And yet, another 
revolution has overthrown him. What can it all mean? 
Certainly the situation is hard to define, especially in the 
brief space of an article. Perhaps the closing pages of 


| the Catholics ? 


the exterior grandeur and worldly prosperity which 
Mexico had reached. Yet it was a structure built on 
sand; it was the symbolic statue of Nabuchodonosor 
which all nations of the earth were invited to adore at 


the sound of every musical instrument. The head and 
body were made of precious metals, but the feet were of 
clay, and the smallest stone rolling from the mountain- 
side was enough to upset it with a crash. 

As regards Madero, our contemporaries may see in him 
a victim of his own illusions, a tool in the hands of a 
desperate class, or the channel of foreign intrigues. But 
that is neither here nor there. He was the instrument of 
Providence, the small stone detached from the hill and 
then set aside as useless. 

In the meantime, we may be asked, what has become of 
How fares the Church in Mexico? The 
answer is not far to seek. Those acquainted with the 


‘Gospel and the history of Catholicity know how Christ 


lives in the Church, and how and when she triumphs. In 
Mexico she has withstood the same persecutions and 
spoliations, the same calumnies and intrigues which her 
enemies are guilty of against her in other countries. She 
was robbed and exiled under Juarez; lived in the Cata- 
combs under Diaz, and was cheated and deceived by 
Madero. And yet it is no paradox to say, she is the only 
moral power surviving in the land, its only hope for the 
future. There is no disguising either the harm wrought 
in the ranks of her children by all the causes mentioned 
above; or her difficulties in coping with the social prob- 
lems which her foes have accumulated around her. But 
she has gathered strength in infirmity. After years of 
patience and prayer she has risen into action, and the 
formation of the new Catholic Party is there to prove it. 
In Diaz’s time three Catholics could not with safety meet 
to treat political matters. Now the Catholic Party has 


_ over 800 principal centres, with more than half a million 


militant members. Seven of the most important States 


_ of the Republic may be said to be entirely controlled by 
| Catholics; and the small group of Catholic deputies in 


Alison’s “History of Europe,” and his philosophy on the | 


necessary oscillations from tyranny to democracy, and 
thence, through mob-rule, back to military despotism, 
may serve as an explanation. But there is the higher 
standpoint to which we have referred. 
highest heavens,” says Bossuet, “holds the reins of every 
kingdom: men’s hearts are in His hands. Sometimes He 
bridles their passions ; sometimes He allows them a free 
course, and thus He moves the whole of humanity.” 
The same author adds, that God makes use of every par- 
ticular cause to bring about His own ends, and that He 
alone can draw good out of evil. 

Respecting Diaz and Madero, they await the verdict 
of history, and likewise the judgment of God: “Judicia 
Domini vera, justificata in semetipso.” Diaz no more 
justifies Madero than the latter serves to clear the former. 
Both, as rulers, were put in the scale and found wanting. 
Diaz restrained all the better and higher elements for 
good. Madero let loose all the worst. He caused Mexico 
to forego the material benefits of the previous régime; 
and far from introducing any advantages in the moral 
order, he sowed fresh seeds of anarchy and dissolution. 

To those who did not witness the Centenary celebra- 
tions of 1910 in this city, no adequate idea can come of 


| egoism of too many Catholics. 


“God from the | 


Congress seems, since the Coup d’Etat of February 19, 
to hold the casting vote in its debates. 

These results are all the more noteworthy that they 
have been attained within two years, and in the face of 
rabid prejudice and opposition on the part of our op- 
ponents, and alas, in spite of the indifference, apathy and 
But the facts stand out 
and are witnessed to by Liberals themselves. Francisco 
Bulnes, a prominent writer, refers to the Catholic Party 
as incarnating nowadays the true republican spirit and 
the virtues of democracy; and as a solid hope of order 


/ and decency, as well as of cleaner politics and higher 


| patriotism (E/ Imparcial, October 14, 1911). 








Sefior 
Calero, late Ambassador to Washington, has published 
his opinion, that the Catholic Party is at present the only 
true party in Mexico, as in it principles overshadow 
persons, whereas in the various subdivisions of the Lib- 
eral party the opposite is the case. ‘We Liberals,” he 
adds, “ought to be stimulated by this fact and humbly 
receive lessons of civic spirit.” Benito Gomez Farias, the 
only surviving Constituent of Mexico, exhorts the two 
Chambers of the Union “to work together, uniting the 
elements within them which call themselves independent 
in a frank, loyal and patriotic manner, to the Catholic 
Party, which is the most numerous in the country, the 
one best organized, and which has done most credit to 
its program since it was constituted.” 

A sign of the times may also be found in the following 
episodes. On April 1, of the present year, General Vic- 
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toriano Huerta, actual Provisional President of Mexico, 
opened the sessions of Congress, and after the reading 
of his official report by the Secretary, contrary to all 
habit, made an informal speech, in which amid a thunder- 
ing ovation from the crowded forum and galleries, he 
publicly professed his faith in God, and invoked His 


blessings on the nation. This act, and the way it was | 


received, after fifty years of official atheism, is signifi- 
cant enough, but not more so than the solemn utterance 
of General Felix Diaz, in his manifesto to his partisans, 
of April 15. “I have tried,” he says, “within the limita- 
tions of my deep-seated liberal principles, to make it clear 
that I cannot accept the radicalism which transforms the 
liberal doctrine, at bottom tolerant, into a weapon for 
systematic opposition to a given religious creed. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the time has come to silence 
the echoes of those struggles, and to rise to the level of 


the most cultured nations in which religions carry on: 


their process of evolution, respecting others as they | 


themselves are respected.” 

To conclude, let us express a hope that the Catholic 
Church will again be allowed a free hand in Mexico. 
She is not after power or riches; she seeks only for her 
children, who are the immense majority of the nation, 


true freedom and happiness. This country, traditionally | 


Catholic, will be regenerated only by the vivifying prin- 
ciples of Christian morality and the practice of Christian 
virtues. Only these can dissipate the rancorous personal 
ambitions of those above, as well as the mouldering dis- 
affection of those below. They alone can conciliate the 
interests of rich and poor, of labor and capital, and save 
us from a form of Socialism, compared with which the 


ways of the Aztec tribes, with their cruel wars and | 


ghastly human sacrifices, would seem indeed the acme of 
civilization. 
Mexico, for the rest, in perfect harmony with modern 


methods and material progress, requires to renew its | 


ancient Catholic spirit. It wants missioners and con- 
vents in abundance to evangelize and care for the poor 
and ignorant. It wants Christian schools to form the 
heart, even before training the mind, of its nine million 
Indian natives: It wants the Catechism as the indis- 
pensable text-book in all these schools. It wants the 


poned. In fact, during the preceding fortnight party 
feeling and jealousy ran so high that the outlook was 
rather gloomy. Yuan Shi-Kai, the Provisional Presi- 
dent, held out, however, against all odds, and quite 
rightly, as he fully understood that any further delay 
would be admitting defeat and be injurious to the re- 
public. 

The hall in which the members met stands on the site 
of the former School of Finance, and cost 80,000 Mexi- 
can dollars to erect and prepare it for the occasion. It 
is a one-story building, and has accommodations for 1,000 
deputies, and’a commodious gallery, where from 350 
to 400 guests may be seated. 

On the morning of the 8th all preparations were com- 
pleted. From an early hour the streets showed unusual 
agitation, and were lined with soldiers and police, and 
every precaution was taken to maintain good order, a 
thing hard to obtain in China. In some places triumphal 
arches were erected, flags and banners fluttered in the 
breeze, and eager crowds thronged to the vicinity of the 
Assembly Hall. At ten o’clock the members were in their 
places. In the gallery was a large gathering of Chinese 
and foreigners, and a number of ladies who graced the 
event by their presence. At eleven the long-expected 
ceremony was at last carried out. When the roll was 
called 500 members of the Lower House and 180 of the 
Upper were found to be present. Nearly all were clad 
in foreign dress, frock coats and top-hats being worn 
by several for the first time in their lives. About a 
dozen still sported the ornamental pigtail, a fact which 
elicited a smile from the new bloods, proud of their 
progressive spirit and their farewell to the customs of 
the grand old past. The Minister of Home Affairs wisely 
linked the old with the new, and appeared in typical 
Chinese dress with a foreign hat on his head. Westeners 
who assisted were much impressed with the youthful ap- 
pearance of the assembled members and remarked that 


_ scarcely a gray head was to be found among them. 


high thinking and simple living of religious communities | 


to be as the torch set for an example, not beneath the 
bushel, but on the candlestick, that it may shine to all, 
and be reflected in every family, every workshop and 


every association of whatever kind. It wants the salt, the | i< In the oninion of others—and this seems to be 


light, the leaven of Christianity to penetrate every part 
and recess of the land. In a word, it wants the restora- 
tion of all things in Christ. 

Will the Catholic Party, led on and directed by the 


result? God grant it. In any case, we know the United 
States of America will no longer begrudge us our in- 
heritance of a religion, which they have themselves 
learned to respect and honor. EMMANUEL AMOR. 





Inauguration of China’s New Parliament 


SHANGHAI, April 25, 1913. 
The election of duly chosen representatives having 
taken place in the provinces, all were summoned to Peking 
for the solemn inauguration of Parliament. The date 
fixed upon for this memorable event was originally 
April 1, but in the course of March it was deemed ad- 
visable to postpone it till the 8th. Up to the last moment 


The Provisional President, Yuan Shi-Kai, held aloof 
from the ceremony. Many reasons have been assigned 
for this. According to some fanaticism and insult were 
feared, and the recent assassination in Shanghai—Sung 
Kiao-jen, leader of the Nationalist party, being shot at 
the Shanghai-Nanking railway station on March 20— 
was still fresh in the minds of all. An accident at this 
critical period of China’s history would have been a 
national calamity, and so it was deemed wise to take no 


well grounded—he would have been received and. treated 
by the Assembly only as a guest, which possibly might 
be considered as derogatory to his dignity and a slight 


: .~ | upon his person. He was, therefore, represented by his 
hierarchy, and supported by the people, bring about this | P “: P hy 


Secretary, Liang Shi-yi, who laid a message on the table, 
but owing to opposition it was not read to the Assembly. 
Its contents, roughly translated, were as follows: “The 
opening of a representative National Assembly is an 
event without parallel in the 4,000 years of China’s his- 


_tory. The representative form of government having 





some had even misgivings that it would be further post- ' 





been now adopted, sovereignty is vested in the people, 
but during the Provisional period this has not been 
directly exercised. _With the assembling of the two 
chambers the above condition will henceforth be rem- 
edied, and the patriotism, experience and learning of 
the members may be expected to result in the establish- 
ment of the Republic upon a lasting foundation and the 
developing of the prosperity of the nation. He, the 
Provisional President, congratulated the people upon the 
assembling of their Parliament.” 
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In the absence of the President a chairman had to be 
chosen, and the choice fell upon the senior member of 
both Houses, Yung Chun, a man of patriarchal years 
who hailed from the province of Honan. The Secretary 
of the House of Repgesentatives introduced him to the 
assembly. The speaker then stated briefly that the 
present occasion was the formal joint inauguration of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. He was glad 
to see that nearly the full membership was present. The 
elections had been most satisfactory, and China was to- 
day realizing the hopes of many millions, some of whom 
had striven for such a consummation. He felt sure mem- 
bers realized their great responsibilities and would en- 
deavor to do credit to their country and the electors 
themselves. 

These words were greeted with a general outburst of 
applause, after which all rose to their feet and bowed 
three times to the flag. In the outer precincts of the 
hall bands struck up the national anthem, and the body- 
guard on the walls fired a salute of 108 guns. Thus was 
completed the ceremony of opening China’s New Parlia- 
ment, the first, which as many speakers said, the country 
has ever had. Under the absolutism of the past such an 
idea was impossible, and the people were debarred from 
taking any share in the government. Now a new life 





| had been lost. 


has been inaugurated and the representative principle | 


will henceforth permeate national institutions and gradu- 
ally change the status of the people and the face of the 
country. At the outset the working of the idea will be 
attended with many difficulties. Provincialism and party 
strife will work in their own interests and do all in their 
power to limit the Central Authority. It is, however, 
hoped that a strong conservative and patriotic party will 
back up the President and help him in the work of re- 
organization, which is the great need of the present. 
A few words on the position of the different parties 
will be helpful to those who are unacquainted with China 
and the difficulties that beset the peaceful progress of 
her new life. According to the Peking Times of April 
15, there were then in the capital 550 members of the 
Lower House and 230 of the Upper, making a total of 
%80, of whom it is said 60 are Christians. 
members, 420 formed the “United Nationalist Party” 


_ tolic covering the whole of China. 


Among these | 


(Kuo-ming-tang), opposed to Yuan Shi-Kai, leaving in | 


his favor only 360. 
through further arrivals from the provinces and defec- 
tions from the Nationalist Party. Until it has reached 
a majority its policy will be centred in the two words 
“procrastination and obstruction,’ and thus little con- 
stitutional progress will be made. 

So far the Houses have not met for formal work, nor 
have speakers been elected, but this cannot now be fur- 
ther protracted, and a meeting must eventually take place 
at the close of April. The main questions awaiting im- 
mediate solution will be the drawing up of a Constitu- 
tion, the choice of a Cabinet, the election of a permanent 
President, recognition by the Powers, and a foreign loan 
enabling the Government to carry on all necessary work 
and pay off outstanding debts. Which of these questions 


is the most urgent and must therefore take precedence | 


over the others is hard to say. In the opinion of General 
Li Yuan-hung, former hero and leader of the Wuchang 
uprising, and actually Vice-President of the Republic, 
the most important question of all is the election of a 
permanent President. 

In all likelihood the choice will fall upon Yuan Shi- 
Kai, as no other is to be found who can grapple so well 
with the complicated situation of the present time, allay 


This minority is expected to swell | 


authorities. 


| rapid and encouraging, 
| or missionary bishopric, 


suspicions, display strong control, exact obedience from 
the provinces and meet with the approval of Foreign 


Powers. China is at a turning point of her history. If 
the new Parliament appreciates its duties and responsi- 
bilities it has a golden opportunity of showing to the 
country, and to the world at large, whether it is really 
fitted for the republican form of government and the 
representative system solemnly inaugurated on April 8. 

M. KENNELLY, 


S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Catholicity in China 


The Catholic missions of China are generally said to 
date from the sixteenth century, writes A. Hilliard 
Atteridge in the Liverpool Catholic Times. But in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the suppression and 
dispersion of the religious Orders in Europe, and the 
disorganization that followed the French Revolution, cut 
off the supply of missionaries for the Far East, and whole 
districts had to be abandoned. When, in 1830, 
the work of reconstruction began again, much ground 
The wonderful results obtained in China 
are really the fruit of about eighty years of apostolic 
work, carried on with very limited resources, and for 
many years in the face of persistent hostility from the 
Further difficulties arose from the frequent 
civil wars and outbreaks against the foreigners, which 
often wrecked in a few days the work of many years. 
But progress, slow at first, has been more and more 
and the single vicariate apostolic, 
founded in 1830, has now de- 
veloped into a system of vicariates and prefectures apos- 
There are 39 of 
these bishoprics, and including coadjutors, there are 49 
Catholic bishops in China, besides those of Manchuria, 
Tibet, and other outlying provinces. Forty years ago 
we had in China proper 26 bishops, 697 priests, and 
470,000 native Catholics. Since then local persecutions 
and the terrible Boxer outbreak gave the Catholic Church 
in China a multitude of martyrs, and here, as elsewhere, 
the blood of martyrs has been the seed of the Church. In 
1912, on the eve of what we hope will be a lasting peace 
for the Church in China, these were the numbers— 
bishops, 49; priests (European), 1,426; priests (Chinese), 
701; total priests, 2,176; native students for the priest- 
hood, 1,215; nuns (European), 558; nuns (Chinese), 
1,328; total nuns, 1,886; churches and chapels, 5,375; 
Catholics (baptized Christians), 1,363,697 ; Catechumens 
(converts under instruction), 309,985; total, 1,673,682. 
I have no general return of the Protestant missions later 
than 1905. In that year sixty-three different mission 
societies, representing several forms of belief, claimed 
a total of 178,251, about one-seventh of the number of 
baptized Catholics. 

Educational work (carried on by the Catholic mission- 
aries) is represented by village schools at one end of the 
scale, and at the other seminaries, lay colleges, and what 
may almost be described as a university at Zi-ka-wei, with 
its observatory, laboratories, museum, and vast library 
and printing press. All classes are represented among the 
converts. The Prime Minister at Peking is a Catholic. 

. . We may hope to see in the present century the 
Church in China drawing millions into her fold. This 
is no over sanguine expectation, seeing that in eighty 
years the few scattered thousands of 1830 have grown to- 
over a million and a half in 1912. 
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Suffrage and Sense 


the question of Woman Suffrage. There is no Catholic 
position on the question. There is nothing against Faith 
and morals in women possessing or seeking the right to 


vote for political candidates, local, state or national; but 


about the propriety of seeking it, the advisability of hav- 
ing it, and the benefit or injury that would accrue from 


The Confederation of all German Women’s Associa- 
tions—which are concerned with a great variety of useful 
works and only incidentally with suffrage—has issued a 
declaration protesting against the British excesses as 
wrong in themselves and injurious to woman’s cause. 


_“Qur conviction is,” they say, “that the application of 


revolutionary force is in all circumstances and for every 
woman a breach of her nature—a surrender of something 
of her peculiar entity.” The demand for the extension 
of woman’s influence in the State is “the effect of eco- 
nomic changes and social transformations,” and its object, 
whether for local or national franchise, is “that women 
shall represent the economic interests produced by the 


| extended scope of their modern occupations and collab- 
_ orate in the solution of the problems of civilization in 
_ which, as women and mothers, they are naturally in- 


| terested.” 


This, they insist, is the dual object of the 


| woman’s movement in regard to female franchise, “but 
| there has never been included in it the thought of a fight 
| with man for political dominion.” 

We have been asked to state the Catholic position on | 


They protest further that to reduce the movement for 
the widening of female cooperation in public life to the 


_ level of a mere fight for power “is to take from it its real 


its possession and exercise, there is a wide and varied | 
difference of opinion, and the value of all such opinions | 


depends on the reasons advanced to sustain them. It is a 
political or social rather than a specifically religious ques- 
tion, but as in all such questions extrinsic circumstances 
may arise that would give it a religious bearing. Mean- 
while, one is free to hold that equality of suffrage 
for men and women is desirable or undesirable, 
beneficial or injurious, on a variety of grounds the- 
oretical and practical; also that limited woman: suf- 
frage for social, educational and other 
special purposes is commendable, while general po- 


local and | 


litical suffrage is not; and again that local and national | 


conditions may render it advisable to extend the voting 


privilege to women in some places and countries and 
inadvisable in others; but all will agree that the methods | 


by which it is sought should be in accord with the Ten 
Commandments and the character and qualities of wom- 


anhood. The outrages of some British termagants are 


constructive importance.” Their collaboration in public 
life “is conceivable only on the condition that an equitable 
social system guarantees social peace and represses brute 
force as a means of asserting interests.” The woman’s 
movement can only succeed “by furnishing proof that 
conditions can be created in public life which are in con- 
formity with the real nature of woman,” and this will 
arise, not from an embittered fight between the sexes for 
external power, but “solely from the constructive force 
of the positive achievements of women.” 

It was by such arguments that the women of Aus- 
tralia won the suffrage, and by exercising it in like spirit 
they have justified their claim before the general public. 
The claim may not be as convincing in other places 
and circumstances, but should it ever become so, it will 
be through an advocacy conducted with sense, like that 
of the German Women’s Associations, and by methods 
characteristic of womanhood. 


Buisson’s Trick 


Much excitement was produced the other day, in 


| France and elsewhere, by M. Ferdinand Buisson’s an- 


not necessarily an argument against the fitness of women | 
generally to exercise the franchise, as the abuses com- | 
mitted by some male voters do not argue the general un- | 


fitness of men; but the prevalence of lawlessness and 
murderous methods and the failure of other suffrage 
seekers to condemn them would predispose one to such a 


conclusion. The most prominent of the American suf- 


_ ever acquiring such a monopoly for themselves. 


nouncement that he was against State monopoly in edu- 
cation. Catholics gasped and wondered. Was their arch- 
enemy converted? But the leopard had not changed his 
spots nor the Ethiopian his skin. For he first warned his 
victims that they must entirely abandon any dream of 
“Was 


it for nothing,” he asked, “that we laicized the schools, 


fragists have either kept silent or blatantly approved; | 


disbanded the Congregations and broke with the Pope? 


but fortunately for the honor of womanhood, more au- | No, no. We have had enough of your abuse of liberty, 
thoritative representatives have spoken in a manner that | your spiritual tyranny, your boycotting and your espion- 
becomes their sex. 
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After such an explosion one would naturally fancy | 


that he would have ceased speaking, but Buisson is noth- | 


ing if not verbose, and so at the end of his fatiguingly 
prolix report he assure$ his prisoners who were expecting 
to be released from their bonds that he would let them 
have their schools on three conditions: 
teachers should have State certificates ; 
should have passed three years in the normal schools, and 
(3) that the schools should have no State aid. 


(1) that the | 
(2) that they | 


He vouchsafes the information that the sii Minister 
of Belgium, de Broqueville, took this step against the 
Craft in order to win votes for his army bill. “The 
measure,” says the Count, “was opposed by the Grand 
Orient because the consequences were feared. The blind 
belief and the docility to ecclesiastical leading on the part 
of the young peasants had elements of danger.” 

Here is an admission by one who knows, that the Grand 


| Orient, as such, deliberately plotted to block a Govern- 


The first and third were easy of accomplishment, but | 


the second meant that Buisson wanted for Catholic 
schools the same stripe of teachers as those who met at 
Chambery a short time ago, and whose anti-moral and 
anti-patriotic and anarchistic pronouncements shocked the 
whole country, even the blocards. The nation saw in 
that gathering the explanation of the rapidly growing 
juvenile criminality which means the speedy ruin of 
France. 

There must have been a leer on Buisson’s malignant 
countenance when he saw the hope he had raised thus 
dashed to the ground. Do you want to be free to teach? 
he said. Well, teach everything that is wrong and you 
shall have all the liberty you want. But M. Buisson, do 
you really not believe in God? Do you want the children 
not to believe in God? Do you want them to grow up 


in immorality and anarchy and to be the worst enemies | 


of their country? 
of to-day, when haled to court, Buisson refuses to answer. 
The answer would be incriminating. 


‘‘Americans Beware” 


The American Freemason for June, 1913, expresses 
its regret that “the usually clear-sighted Catholic weekly 
AMERICA” has suddenly become myopic. This failure of 
vision was betrayed by 
Mexico,” namely that there was a_ world-wide 
darity” in Freemasonry. 

The fact is that “the clear-sighted AMERICA” has always 
had that “solidarity” distinctly before its eyes, and has 
even discovered that the supposed alienation of the 
American and English Freemasonry from that of the 
Grand Orient is a myth; the latter species being the only 
genuine brand. With regard to Mexico, where we have 
discovered “the mare’s nest,” we refer our contemporary 
to the correspondence in this week’s issue of AMERICA. 
It is sent by a distinguished Mexican who knows whereof 
he speaks. 

Meantime we may furnish some light on that other 
question that vexes the American Freemason, namely the 
exclusion of members of the Craft from the Belgian 
army. 
censor. 
is described as 


“soli- 


Past Grand Master of the Grand Orient, and an active 
member of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati of London, the | 
premier honor of Freemasonry of whatever country.’ 


A communication on that topic had reached our | 
It is writes by “Count Goblet d’Aiviella,” who | 


“vice-president of the Belgian Senate and | 


| 


| 


Like other distinguished individuals | 


| Revolution. 


“its discovery of a mare’s nest in | 





ment measure, not because it was harmful to the country, 
or unnecessary, or needlessly expensive, or not wanted, 
but for no other reason than that it would possibly 
be of advantage to that great and patriotic party 
which for thirty years has so governed the country as to 
make its advance in the industrial and commercial world 
the wonder and envy of Europe. We would like to know 
what right an outside organization has to interfere in 
this fashion with the proceedings of any properly estab- 
lished Government ? 

M. de Broqueville knew perfectly well what he was 
doing when he inaugurated his army reform, and he did 
not hesitate to face the Deputies, with documents in hand 
which no one dared to controvert, to show that the Ma- 
sonic Order was a revolutionary organization. One of 
those documents revealed a plan of campaign against the 
Church; another insisted that its overthrow should be 
the sole end of their politics; and the third advised se- 
crecy such as had assured the success of the Portuguese 
“On the day,” it said, “when our unhappy 
country shall be delivered from the tyranny that oppresses 
it shall we also have the satisfaction of saying to our- 
selves that Belgian Masonry has been the liberator of the 
nation.” Surely the soldiers who can thus plot against a 
Government which they have sworn to support even to 
death are not patriots but traitors. 

The people of Belgium have a vivid recollection of 
what occurred in France under André, the infamous 
War Minister of Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes. Spies 
were set upon the most reputable officers of the army, 
and many a man who had served his country for years, 
and whose abilities were of the highest order, was 
cashiered or sent to India or Africa, because he had been 
seen saluting the Curé, or because his wife was pious or 
his daughter sang in the choir. Belgium protests against 
anything of that kind on her side of the frontiers. Such 
is the reason of de Broqueville’s order. 

Nor does M. de Broqueville stand alone in this matter. 
Italy has adopted the same program, and surely the Gov- 
ernment of Italy is not clerical. The latest foreign papers 
report that the most popular officer in Tripoli, General 
Jara, severed his connection with the Lodge and returned 
home “disgusted with the methods of the Order to control 
the chiefs of the army.” The incident produced a sensa- 
tion in Rome, and General Spingardi, the War Minister, 
speaking for the army and navy, said: 


“I disapprove of the affiliation of officers to that 
society because it acts secretly, and I maintain that 
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no member of the military family should be inscribed 
in it, and I want my words to be a solemn. warning 
and a call to order. In the army and in the navy 
there should be nothing but light, frankness and 
loyalty. It is only thus that a man can fulfil his 
duty. For certainly a superior officer would be false 
to his duty and would prostitute the dignity of his 
grade, if submitted to the influence of an inferior 

officer because the latter held a higher rank in a 

secret society to which both belonged. He would 

have to be dismissed just as every superior officer 
who would follow suggestions outside the army 

rather than fulfil that duty which the law and mili- 

tary loyalty enjoin.” 

So far only the Freemasons of Portugal have suc- 
ceeded in capturing completely both army and navy and 
the Government as well. But General Sherman’s defini- 
tion of war is applicable to Portugal at the present time. 
Do we wish to see similar conditions in the United States, 
or shall we heed the warning sent to us through the 
American Freemason by “Count Goblet d’Alviella, Past 


of the Quatuor Coronati of London”: 


ware.” 


The Policy of Silence 


The Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis of 


New York held a memorial meeting recently in honor of | 


Prince A. Morrow, M. D., who founded that organiza- 
tion of portentous name, and was its President from its 
inception until his death three months ago. The occa- 
sion was not without its lessons. Before a mixed audi- 
ence of several hundred men and women at the Academy 
of Medicine, the noisome topic which so excellent an 
authority as the Apostle of the Nations declares should 
not ordinarily be mentioned among us, was handled with 
a freedom and a fullness and a plainness which cannot 
but shock the sensibilities of pure-minded men and 
women still revere the old-fashioned ideals con- 
cerning modesty and cleanness of speech. 

Happily the number of these is still gratifyingly large, 
although Dr, Eliot, Harvard’s President Emeritus, who 
was the principal speaker of the evening, seemed to imply 
otherwise when he asserted that “the Christian religion 
has at all times, until very recently, regarded these topics 
as something foul.” To be sure it is no task at all for 
the man who presumed a few years ago to proclaim the 
creed of the “New Religion,” now to find the Christian 
religion recreant to its admitted former teaching. But 
Dr. Eliot’s saying of the contrary does not change the 
truth. What Dr. Eliot and his.confreres of the Society 
of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis assume to be a fit 
subject to be discussed in a mixed gathering of men and 
women is now and will be ever deemed by peopie of 
ordinary delicacy a topic which, for physiological rea- 
sons, if for no other, demands. temperate discretion even 
when necessity forces its prudent consideration upon 


who 


them. 


| 








One wonders just how it comes that Dr. Eliot holds so 
seemingly secure a place in the esteem of his following. 
Certainly it is not because he is a teacher entirely safe 
and sure in the lessons he inculcates. Few men of his 
reputation have ventured to proclaim doctrines as com- 
pletely devoid of logical strength as he. And his praise 
of Dr. Morrow offers us once again a sample of his free 
and easy way of injecting into his contentions reflections 
that have scarcely a shadow of the reality contained in 
the views of those he attacks. Thus when he advocates, 
or panegyrizes Dr. Morrow for having advocated the 
education of children in the subject of sex hygiene, Dr. 
Eliot has no right whatever to affirm that the policy re- 
garding this to him all-important subject pursued before 
the advent of his friend, was one of absolute silence. 
There is a world of difference between absolute silence 
and the wise and prudent discretion which bids father 
and mother and teacher refrain from handling the topic 
in public and without discriminating sense, whilst it at 


Grand Master of the Grand Orient and active member | the same time inspires them to say at the fitting time the 


“Americans be- | 


right word which shall safeguard their children, and to 
say it with a circumspection not likely to destroy the 
sense of shame, which is the best natural protection of 
the innocence of these little ones. 


The Craze for Fiction 


’ 


“The observer of current literature,” remarks William 
Dean Howells, in Harper’s Magazine, “must be struck by 
the overwhelming prevalence of fiction in the streatn.”’ 
He calls attention to the, fact that a good half of the best 
periodicals is often devoted to this kind of writing. “The 
insidious short story and the ophidian serial subtly insin- 
uate themselves into our most serious reviews.” More 
novels are now published, he thinks, than all other books 


of every sort, and he estimates that some 25,000 short 











stories leave the press every year. Yet this output rep- 
resents, we are told, but a very small percentage of the 
fiction actually produced by countless story-writers of 
varying degrees of incompetence. 

“Manuscripts pour in upon the publisher by the hun- 
dred,” attests Christopher G. Grauer in an excellent 
paper he lately read before the American Booksellers’ 
Convention. “Every author has distinct visions of his 
pet cantering to fame along with the ‘best seller,’ but it 
is a lamentable fact that 98 per cent. of them are so lame 
with literary rheumatism that it is almost a high crime 
to call them from the obscurity and emptiness of their 
creator’s cranium to a painful birth and a regretless 
death.” So low, indeed, is the moral tone of much even 
of the comparatively few manuscripts that get into type 
that Mr. Grauer earnestly exhorts-his fellow-booksellers 
to be far more ruthless than they are in rejecting dan- 
gerous books. “When we who pride ourselves upon our 
noble profession, and the high ideals of our craft, make it 
easy by a broadcast distribution reaching down almost to 
the corner store, for boys and girls, and for mentally de- 
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praved men and women, to procure with ease such litera- 
ture (if I may be pardoned the term), we are degrading 
our calling ; we are dragging our high ideals through the 
mire and we are forfeiting the respect and support of all 
clean-minded people.” 

The vast preponderance of fiction in the books and 
periodicals published nowadays is of course but another 


{ 


indication of the age’s dissipated, pleasure-loving char- | 


acter. 
literature of fact because they are so averse, it would 


seem, to making thesmental effort that the mastering of | 


a solid book requires. 


ready to do when reading is not much greater than what | 


they give to taking dinner. 


Yet what is offered their | 


mind is far inferior in quality to what the body receives; | 


too often it is not food, but poison. 


The prevalent craze for novels and short stories to the | 
nearly complete exclusion of other kinds of literature | 


indicates that the largest portion of to-day’s reading pub- 
lic go to books only to be amused, to pass away the time, 


to stimulate a jaded fancy or to excite a prurient imagi- | 


Little realization is had apparently of the edu- | civilized of the western nations. 


nation. 
cational and disciplinary value of a course of serious and 
useful reading. But surely a generation whose reading 
is confined almost wholly to trivial or dangerous works of 
fiction wil! not develop the power of intellect, strength of 
faith, and force of character that will place our country 
in the van of true progress. 


in the 
in the Twentieth 


East and West 


California legislation against Japan has caused no 


The intellectual work they are | settled. 


tected by the unwilling host. Every failure in this im- 
posed hospitality was the signal for more cannon balls 
and for wider opened doors. Had anyone suggested to 
the English at Kagoshima, and to the English‘and French 
at the Pei-ho, that within a hundred years the situation 
would be on the point of being reversed, he would have 
been treated as a madman. Yet such is the case to-day; 
and it must be remembered that if Japan’s grievance is 


Multitudes prefer the literature of fiction to the | great against the western world, China’s is immensely 


greater. 

For the moment the question is in abeyance, it is not 
Things are moving quickly in the East, and one 
may see yet the allied fleets of China and Japan knock- 
ing at the door of California, British Columbia, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and even of the Cape of Good Hope, 
with cannon balls, and obtaining in each another Hong 
Kong, as a base from which to enforce their so-called 
acquired rights. The nations of the East are quick 
enough to learn Western ways when it is to their ad- 
vantage to do so. Japan’s course of action in Manchuria 
and Korea could not be improved upon by the most 


The Kaiser’s Toast 


At a time when the true purpose of home and mar- 
riage and the Christian relations between husband and 
wife are so widely misunderstood and openly ignored, it 


_ is well to call attention to the noble expression of these 


Nineteenth Century and. 


little talk. Many in the Eastern States thought the new | 


law unduly aggressive. As, however, all English-speak- 
ing countries exposed to Japanese immigration are of 
one mind in the matter, it would be prudent to suspend 
judgment. Some newspapers feared there was danger 
of the affair ending in war. 
Japan’s finances are not in a condition to sustain a war 


against the United States, and that should it determine | 


to take the risk, the nations of Europe, especially Eng- 
land, would resolve not to see another Japanese triumph. 


The effect of this on their relations with Asia would be | 


too serious to allow them to be neutral. 
Nevertheless, Japan has a real grievance. 

seventy years ago Japan and China had but one wish, 

to be left alone. 


Sixty or 


international morality regards selfishness as anything but 
a vice. The Western Powers, with England at their head, 
were selfish, too; and they held their selfishness to, be a 
virtue, at least a commercial one. So they knocked at the 
closed doors of the two Eastern nations with cannon 
balls, insisting that they should be opened. They gained 
their point, of course; and once inside they took care 
that their people, unwelcome intruders, should be pro- 


ideals by the German Emperor. If during recent weeks 
the affection of the German people for the imperial fam- 
ily has manifested itself no less by its loving tenderness 
than by its earnest loyalty, we find in the Emperor’s 
words, pronounced on the occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage, a solid reason for such devotion. The purpose 


_ of home, the faith and love which should reign there, the 


The general opinion is, that | 


rightful place of sovereignty held by the husband in the 
family, the love and care he owes to his wife, the affec- 
tion that is due to him, the sacrifices that both must make 
for others that their lives may answer God’s great de- 
signs in making of the two one soul and one flesh, are 
truths which are most clearly and beautifully expressed 
in the royal toast. 

After thanking his daughter for the pure and unalloyed 
joy she had always been for him and for her mother, and 


| offering his congratulation upon the free choice she had 


They were happy in their seclusion. | 


Perhaps they were selfish in their desire; but modern | son, I herewith entrust to you my child. 


| 
| 


been permitted to make of him whom her heart desired, 
he turned to the bridegroom with the words: “My dear 
We both place 
the most implicit confidence in you that you will cherish 
and protect her. Sunshine will enter your house with her. 
May you, after the example of your ancestors, conduct 
your household in the true, old-time, simple German 
fashion ; build upon God the Lord, as your motto reads; 
receive all things from His hands, the good and the evil, 
prepared to endure tribulation and to accept with thank- 
ful heart the fair days of happiness and joy. Above all 
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things, however, you will soon, in spite of your youth, be 
called upon to serve others and to care for others. May 
this task, the most beautiful of all, fill out your entire 


love for others give warmth to your 


lives and 


hearts.” 


may 


LITERATURE 


Par Josepn Lanitton, Docteur en 


La Vocation Sacerdotale. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 


Theologie, etc. Nouvelle Edition. 
5 francs. 

In this new edition the learned author resumes the doctrine of 
his former works. He has modified here and there his terms in 
order to remove ambiguities: he has not departed in any way 
from his teaching, but rather, as he tells us, has strengthened it. 
To clarify matters he suggests that the episcopal vocation in 
which the divine vocation consists formally, be termed the 
“appel,” the “call” to the priesthood, and that the term vocation 
be left to the more generic idea including both the call and the 
disposing to it which makes one a fit object of the call. Should 
the introduction of a new term be practically impossible, then he 
would establish this clear distinction: the call of the bishop is 
the vocation active, formal, pure and simple; the interior move- 
ments of the soul, whatever they be, are the vocation passive, 
dispositive, and in a restricted sense only. 

In so far as this book states the three propositions, now famous, 
which a special Commission of Cardinals, in a decision approved 
of by the Sovereign Pontiff, declared worthy of the highest 
praise, it is lifted up out of the region of criticism. We can say 
only that the eminent author has deserved well of the entire 
Church for having reestablished the true doctrine of the formal 
divine call to the priesthood, and for having thus banished for- 
ever the exaggerations concerning the interior call of the Holy 
Ghost, so prolific in false conclusions, as he shows so well. In 
amplifvirg the doctrine approved by the Holy See, that this in- 
terior call does not necessarily, nor even ordinarily, constitute 
the formal motive of the bishop, calling in God's name; but that, 
on the contrary, the bishop need require only evidence of right 
intention and of fitness by reason of gifts of nature and grace, 
to be drawn from that probity of life and sufficiency of doctrine, 
which give a well founded hope that the candidate will discharge 
properly the duties of the priesthood, it seems to us that he is 
not so clear as he might be. Because the bishop is not called 


upon to examine into this interior call; because it gives no title 


to the 
necessary to dwell strongly on these points, he seems at times to 
make less of the interior call than is just. From the fact that the 
bishop has not necessarily to examine into this interior call, the 
learned Canon appears to pass to the assertion that it is not 
necessary in the subject (No. 62). It seems to us that the interior 
call is necessary in the subject before he offers himself to the 
bishop for the formal call, that, as it belongs to the domain of 
conscience, the bishop presumes it, or recognizes it indirectly in 
examining the exterior signs of right intention. 

The origin of this confusion of ideas seems to be that the 
author confines apparently the movements and inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost to the first two sources of the supernatural intention 


formal exterior call, and because the author finds it 


to aspire to the priesthood, namely, formal revelation, or a divine | 


inspiration, i. e., direct touch of the Holy Ghost. The third and 
the ordinary means of obtaining that intention, the free election, 
though its motives must be supernatural, he leaves under God’s 
ordinary providence, as the ordinary means for every Christian 
to determine his state of life in accordance with the divine will. 
The author's legitimate object is to exclude the notion that one 
must wait in passive expectation for some interior action of the 
Holy Ghost, and that once he is persuaded that he has so been 
acted upon, he has an irrefragable vocation that deprives him and 


| 
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the bishop too of all moral liberty, two very serious errors. But 
practically, let us consider the case of four brothers in circum- 
stances as far as possible the same, making through supernatural 
motives their free election of their state of life. One chooses to 
live in the world and marry; another, to be a lawyer, or a doctor; 
the third, to be a soldier; and the fourth, to be a priest. Each 
sought according to St. Ignatius’ rules of election, as Canon 
Lahitton well says, to discover the divine will, and each rests in 
his election as the means of accomplishing that will. It is clear 
that God has acted on each, that he has acted on each in a 
different way, and, as the sacerdotal vocation is the highest and 
noblest, that he has acted in a special manner upon the fourth. 
But the election is only the beginning of the fulfilment of God’s 
will. The first three dispose themselves to live in the state of 
life they have chosen according to the commandments. The 
fourth aims higher, in part at least, but a very great part, at the 
life of the counsels. For years before the bishop’s call is ad- 
dressed to him he must exercise himself in this life calling for 
special graces, without which he will fail. The constant reception 
of these graces enables him to hold to his choice and resist all 
temptations to abandon it. Hence, though he is subject only to 
God's ordinary providence inasmuch as he has ordinary means 
only to discover the divine will and receives only ordinary graces 
proportionate to his state of life; yet, as regards men in general, 
he is the subject of a very special providence, which is the sign 
of a special call, not indeed to receive the priesthood independent 
of the bishop’s formal summons, but to receive that summons, 
should it be addressed to the candidate. 

The decision of the Commission of Cardinals regarding the 
propositions of Canon Lahitton was approved by the Holy Father 
June 26, 1912. On July 16, only three weeks later, Cardinal De 
Lai, Secretary of the Sacred Consistorial Council addressed 
circular letters to the Bishops of Italy on the subject of their 
seminaries, in which he speaks continually of the vocation to the 
priesthood in the subjective sense we have just explained. Dis- 
cussing the diminution of ecclesiastical students he says that 
“vocations to the ecclesiastical state will not be lacking in the 
Church to the end of time,” i. e., vocations to enter the seminaries. 
He speaks of the duty incumbent on parish priests of seeking out 
youths well disposed and of cultivating them, so that “if the 
voice of God calls them, they may be apt and ready to enter the 
seminary at the proper time.” Hence the subjective call, even 
though received only by way of election, is a condition sine qua 
non. He speaks of the danger these may incur of losing their 
vocation, which therefore must be a positive call demanding a 
definite obedience according to the conditions under which it is 
given, and so on. 

We are of the opinion that Canon Lahitton does not really 
think otherwise. His zeal against evident errors has led him into 
some obscurity of expression, that is all. On the other hand, he 
insists from time to time on the supernatural character of the 
election, on the necessity of corresponding with the special graces 
of the time of preparation, in a word, on all that the unexagger- 
ating assertors of the subjective vocation do. Moreover, in 
treating of the methods a parish priest should follow in providing 
subjects for the seminary (No. 332), he suggests the following 
address to a child: “If God should ask you to be a priest, you 
would not refuse Him? You must pray that God will do you the 
favor of calling you to the priesthood. If you knew how happy 
one is at the seminary.” Here evidently there is question of a 
call as a necessary condition to enter the seminary. This cannot 
be metely the bishop’s invitation, According to his own principles 
it must be found in the free election and its consequences, that 
is, it must be a subjective vocation. Were there any doubt of 
this, one has but to read what the Canon says in No. 108, to 
dispel it. “The subject has not to ask himself, in order to make 
this election, whether God calls him—” i. e., by revelation, or 
inspiration—” for God calls him, by this interior passive call, 
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precisely in this, that His grace leads him to make this very 
election. This grace, that which is strictly required, is not indeed 
a divine word spoken to the subject. No, it is a divine 
action, first cause, but secret, of the human choice.” 
divine will may be made known by the action of grace as well as 


But the | 


by a divine word; and Sne cannot suppose the learned author to 


imply by the term “secret” that such action is utterly undis- 
cernible, but only that it is less discernible than the divine word, 
so rarely spoken, might be. 
idea of the subjective vocation, he points out very well that even 
a revelation or an inspiration would be, in the external order, 
secret, for the subject has no way of demonstrating it so as to 
have it produce an obligation on the bishop, while on the other 
hand, it is so capable of being the matter of illusion, that in most 
cases, before it can have full value for the subject himself, it 
must be confirmed by the methods of election. One could hardly 
say, then, in plainer terms, that as concerns the subject, the in- 
terior call is necessary. 

We may be allowed, therefore, to summarize what we take te 
be the Canon’s complete teaching. 

1. The Church is a visible society. Hence the formal vocation 
to its ministry, the sign of legitimacy, must be visible. It must 
come from the supreme authority in that society; and so it can 
be no other than the official call of the bishop, set by the Holy 
Ghost to rule the Church of God. 

2. The priesthood is a peculiar supernatural state of life. Not 
only should one choose it for supernatural motives only, for this 


Indeed, in refuting the exaggerated 


| grace or serious,study had lead him into the Church. 


is true of every well ordered choice of a state of life, but also, | 


having chosen it one must make a special supernatural prepara- 


counsels, while the ordinary states of life in the world imply only | 


the commandments. 
of their own nature supernatural, while those of the ordinary 
states of life are in themselves natural only, to be raised to the 
supernatural order by their supernatural intention. Hence special 


Again, once it is attained its functions are | 


supernatural lights, illuminating the motives which make for it, are | 


required in the choosing of it, which constitute the subjective call 


to it, since in God’s providence, they are given to some only and | 
not to others, and afford solid ground to hope for the special | 
graces of the time of preparation for the state to be acquired 


after the bishop’s call. 

3. This vocation is required in the subject; for without due 
election right intention would be lacking. Antecedently to his 
election it need not exist. Appearing in the course of his election 
it leaves him morally free, for as it is not a manifestation of the 
determined will of God, it is rather an invitation than a summons. 
Consequently to his determination the candidate is, for the same 
reason, bound to perseverance through prudence and _ fidelity 
rather than by any clear sign that God has ratified and accepted 
absolutely his choice. 

4. As it cannot be determined absolutely internally, @ fortiori, 


it cannot be demonstrated externally. Hence it gives no title to | 


the priesthood. It is not regarded directly by the bishop in giving 


the formal call, but is taken for granted in the right intention of | 


which from the candidate’s course of life during the time of 
preparation he has sufficient external evidence. 

5. The call of the bishop, then, is the divine vocation, formal, 
exterior, definitive. The interior call is the divine vocation dis- 
positive, interior, conditional. The two together make up the 
integral divine vocation. We have omitted Canon Lahitton’s 


Humility, the True Talisman, a Study of Catholicism. By 
Dr. ALBERT voN RuviLLE, Professor at the University of Halle, 
A.S. Being a Translation of Das Zeichen des Echten Ringes 
by G. ScHoereNsAcK. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 

Four years ago Dr. von Ruville published in “Back to Holy 
Church” the account of his conversion to Catholicism. The 
book aroused great interest. 20,000 copies were sold within 
four months, and in 1910, when the English translation of the 
work appeared, twenty-eight editions of the German volume 
had been issued. What carried great weight with the 
author’s readers is the fact that he combines in an excep- 
tional way, as Mgr. Benson observes, “practicality and learn- 
ing; he was once a successful officer in the army, he is now 
a Professor of History—and history perhaps of all sciences 
tends most to make its students broadminded and impartial.” 
Dr. von Ruville’s conversion provoked of course attacks from 
Protestants and Freethinkers, who wrote books and pam- 
phlets against him. They would not admit that either divine 
It was 
either “Atavism,” for his ancestors were French, or Catholic 
influences, or the machinations of the Jesuits. But he had 
never met “a single member of the Society of Jesus” nor 
had he read any of their works. “In writing my book ‘Back 
to Holy Church.’” he tells us, moreover, “I have excluded 
every personal influence. No one outside of my nearest 
family, especially no Catholic, knew anything of its prepara- 
tion until it was actually in the press.” 

No doubt Dr. von Ruville intends his present volume, 


tion for it, since it implies in great measure the evangelical | which was ready eight months after the appearance of his 


first, to be an answer to his critics and assailants. He again 
brings the trained mind of a historian to the study of the 
Church, and in real humility, that “cheerful willingness to 
submit to or serve another,” which is taught and practiced 
by Catholicism, he finds the true talisman that proves the 
origin, character and mission of the Church to be divine. 
In reviewing the “History of Salvation’ the author sees in 
Adam’s sin the first great breach of humility, he shows how 
all the misfortunes that befell the chosen people were due to 
the lack of the same virtue, how their greatest men were 
their humblest, how Christ became man to restore humility 
to its place of honor, how St. Peter’s submissive faith won 
him the primacy, and how the Church to-day is to the humble 
what Jesus was to the Apostles. 

Every heresy, as the author shows, originates in pride. 
The Greeks seceded because they wished to exalt beyond 
measure the See of Constantinople, the disastrous revolts 
of the sixteenth century were but triumphs of presumption, 
the refusal of the modern world to acknowledge the Church’s 
authority is due to the pride that false science has engen- 
dered. In “Humility the Institution for Salvation,” the 
second part of his book, Dr. von Ruville examines the promi- 
nent place this virtue holds in the life of Jesus, in that of 
Mary, in the Catholic priesthood and in the faithful. He 
proves that by his conversion he has won more true liberty 


| than he ever enjoyed as a Protestant, and that in his his- 


terms “active” and “passive”; for, though one who studies his | 


books will understand the perfectly correct doctrine that under- 
lies them, yet in themselves they are apt to confuse. A passive 
vocation is hard to understand. Whether God calls interiorly, by 
his illuminations, or externally, by the voice of the bishop, He 
acts in both cases, and calls to action. The term “passive” may, 
it seems to us, give occasion to that Quietism, the learned 
author rebukes so vigorously. H. W. 


torical studies he finds himself helped by his faith, not ham- 
pered. This new book of Dr. von Ruville, like his “Back 
to Holy Church,” portrays with such power and fidelity the 
divine beauty of Catholicism that it should be of great as- 
sistance both to those who seek and those who possess the 
true religion. W. D. 


The publication of inexpensive social literature is being carried 
on with exceptional activity by the Central Bureau ofthe Central 
Verein. Besides its penny and double-penny series, and its library 
of brochures upon social topics, it has recently entered upon a 


| new venture; the free distribution, through societies affiliated 
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with the Central Verein, of leaflets upon the important questions 
of the day. Such leaflets, while no less comprehensive in their 
treatment of a subject than a small pamphlet could be, are printed 
at a price which makes possible their widest diffusion among the 
people. This work was at first confined to German publications, 
but in answer to repeated requests has likewise been extended to 
English social tracts. Thus Leaflet II contains a lecture upon 
“The Need and Means of Social Study,” by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
the Director of the Central Bureau, together with an article upon 
“The Need of Social Study,” by Father Charles D. Plater, S. J. 
Leaflet IV gives “A Program of Social Reform,” by the Bishop 


212 AMERICA 


of Northampton. In this way the foundation for future social 


work is laid. The preamble to the perfotmance of our social 


duties, Mr. Kenkel writes, “is concerted social study, because | 


without such study we are apt to be lost in the wilderness of 
theories and facts.” 


A great variety of pamphlets upon social subjects has recently 
been issued by the Catholic Press. The Social Service Commis- 
sion of the American Federation of Catholic Societies has for 
the first time entered the field with seven _ short 
publications. The familiar pastoral of Cardinal 
O'Connell upon the “Relations Between Employer and 
the Employed”; the “Christian Manifesto,” an explanation by 


Father Dietz of the Militia of Christ and an appeal for co- | 
operation on the part of Catholic workingmen; the “Proceedings | 


of the First General Conference of the Social Service Commis- 
sion,” containing the speeches of the various representatives; 
“Why Socialism is Opposed to Trade and Labor Unions,” by 
Peter W. Collins, who made this field peculiarly his own; “So- 
cialist Science Bankrupt,” exposing some of the many fallacies 
of so-called scientific Socialism; “Need of an Organized Christian 
Force in the American Labor Movement,” by Father Dietz, 
founder of the Militia of Christ; “What shall our Catholic 
Societies Do?” setting forth many various phases of social work, 


are the subjects chosen by the editor for the new series. The | 
entire collection will be sent postpaid for twenty cents. The | 


separate copies vary in price from one to five cents and may 
be ordered singly. Special terms are made for large orders. 
Communications should be addressed to Rev. Peter E. Dietz, 503 
Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. In a larger pamphlet form, num- 
bers Two and Three of the Catholic Summer School Extension 
Lectures have been issued by John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia. 
The first of these deals with the “Housing Problem in Phila- 
delphia,” and contains a variety of characteristic illustrations to 


drive home more effectively its lesson of the pressing need of | 


housing reform. Its author is George W. Norris, President of 
the Philadelphia Housing Commission. The second pamphlet, 


“Uniform Social Laws,” is a lecture delivered by Walter George | 
Smith, Esq. Uniform laws are proposed for marriage, divorce, | 


wife desertion, child labor and compensation for industrial acci- 
dents. The great ethical difficulties in the last named case are 
not considered by the author. The pamphlets are mailed singly 
for twelve cents. 





To the Volksvereins-Verlag of M. Gladbach we are indebted 
for a study, from an economic and civic point of view, of the 
Christian-Social State of the Jesuits in Paraguay. At a time 
when new drafts of future states and rearrangements of the ex- 
isting social, industrial and civic systems are commonplaces of 
our literature it is well to call attention to a state where poverty 
was as far as possible unknown, where human solidarity was 
recognized in its completeness, and where the duties as well as 
the rights of property were duly observed. This is done in the 
brochure to which we have reference, “Der christlich-soziale 
Staat der Jesuiten in Paraguay in wirtschaftlicher und staatsrecht- 
licher Bedeutung,” by Franz Schmidt. Price 40 Pf. 








“Shall Rome make America Catholic?” by Rev. J. P. McKey, 
C. M. is a pamphlet published by the Vincentian Mission House 
of Springfield, Mass. It is a timely answer to the accusation 
brought against the Church that it is mainly a political organiza- 
tion whose purpose is the political conquest of our country. 
Absurd as such a charge appears to every properly instructed 
Catholic, it is the method of attack universally employed by 
Socialism. That certain Protestant journals should likewise lend 
their assistance to spreading this statement is deplorable and 
‘makes a refutation of the falsehood still more imperative. The 
present pamphlet is a reprint of an article originally published 
in the worthy Vincentian quarterly, The Marian, Opelika, Ala. 
Single copies are mailed for four cents each. 100 copies $2,00 





For the enlightenment of those who are accustomed to bewail 
immoderately the lack of “interesting” stories by Catholic 
authors, and also to show the undiscerning how to choose their 
reading from the countless novels non-Catholics write, Father 
Francis J. Finn, S. J., has published the following list of “books 
for Summer reading”: 

“The Tents of Wickedness” (Appleton); “The Shuttle” and 
“The Secret Garden,” by Frances H. Burnett; “The Test of 
Courage,” by H. M. Ross; “Mr. Crew's Career,” by Churchill ; 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” “My Friend Prospero,” and “The 
Lady Paramount,” by Henry Harland; “The Four Feathers,” by 
A. E. W. Mason; “Kincaid’s Battery,” by Geo. W. Cable; “The 
Red City,” by W. Mitchell; “The Statue,” by Eden Phillpotts ; 
“Peter,” by Hopkinson Smith; “Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” by 
John Fox; “The Chronicles of Barsetshire,” by Anthony Trollope ; 
“A Knight of God,” by Powers (Herder); “Great Possessions,” 
and “The Job Secretary,” by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward; “A Certain 
Rich Man,” by Wm. Allen White; “The Fortune Hunters,” by 
Louis Jos. Vance; “So As By Fire” (Benziger’s) ; “Freddy Carr 
and His Friends,” “Freddy Carr’s Adventures,” “The Black 
Brotherhood,” by R. R. Garrold; “The Rosary,” by Florence 
Barclay; “Pearl,” “The Red-Handed Saint,” and “The Little 
Cardinal,” by Olive Katherine Parr; “The Mystery of the Priest's 
Parlor,” by Genevieve Irons; “San Celestino,”’ “Mezzogiorno” 
and “Faustula,” by John Ayscough; “Floria’s Choice,” by E. 
Sheppard; “Heirs in Exile,” by Constance Le  Plastrier; 
“Through the Desert,” by Sienkiewicz; “By What Authority,” 
“None Other Gods,” and “Come Rack! Come Rope!” by Mgr. 
Benson; “The Far Horizon,” by Malet; “Back to the World,” 
by Champol; “Marcella Grace,” “Wild Birds of Killeevy,” by 
Mulholland; “Marzio’s Crucifix,” by Crawford; “Knocknagow,” 
by Kickham; “Luke Delmege,” “The Blindness of Doctor Grey,” 
and “My New Curate,” by Canon Sheehan; “Solitary Island,” 
and “A Woman of Culture,” by John Talbot Smith; “The Voca- 
tion of Edward Conway,” by M. F. Egan; “The Making of Mort- 
lake,” by Copus; “The Gold Trail,” by Harold Bindloss; “The 
Street Called Straight”; “By the Grey Sea” (Herder); “The 
Golden Rose,” by Mrs. Hugh Fraser; “The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” 
and “Mother,” by Katherine Norris; “The Mighty Friend,” by 
Pierre L’Ermite; and “Stanmore Hall and Its Inmates” 
(Herder). To these we may add Father Finn's own books. 





The June Century is quite rich in articles of interest to Catho- 
lics. "There is an excellent account of “The Great St. Bernard” 
monastery in the Alps: one of Cable’s New Orleans stories that 
pleased “the last generation” is republished; “Brother Leo,” a 
tale of Venetian Franciscans, is told with considerable sympathy 
except for a false touch or two; and Agnes Repplier has an 
amusing letter “On the Use of Hyperbole in Advertising.” Mrs. 
Burnett’s “T. Tembarom,” though reminiscent of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and far too modern in its slang, runs on enter- 
tainingly. It is a story that will harm no one. 

This cannot be said, however, of a serial John Galsworthy is 
contributing to Scribner's this spring. It is strange that a maga- 
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zine of such high standing should allow him to use its pages for 
glossing over with all his literary and sophistical arts the sin of 
marital infideltiy. Ernest 
travelers’ papers in the June Scribner's, that will interest Catholic 
readers. Even in a “Magnificent Community,” however, Mass is 
not “performed” but celebrated. 

The June Harper's has not much in it that held the reviewer. 
There are too many commonplace stories, even Cornelia A. P. 
Comer falls to that level. W. D. Howells in telling “Some 
Sevillan Incidents” is evidently under the false impression that 
those condemned to death by the Inquisition were all burned 
alive. They were generally strangled before the fires were 
lighted. “In little things and large,” he avers, “I found the 
Spaniards everywhere what I heard a Piedmontese commercial 
traveler say of them in Venice fifty years ago: ‘They are the 
honestest people in Europe.’ In Italy I never began to see the 
cruelty to animals which English tourists report, and in Spain 
I saw none at all.” 


The New York Nation recently had this to say in praise of Dr. 
Walsh’s “Modern Progress and History.” 

“In these addresses, as always, Dr. Walsh misses no good op- 
portunity to strike a blow at the ignorance and prejudice which 
would brand the Catholic Church, in past ages, as the declared 
and consistent foe of scientific progress. If he does not succeed 
in convincing the unbiased reader that the word friend should 
be substituted for foe in this formula, he has at any rate proved 
that the facts of history justify no such attitude of unqualified 
condemnation of his church in this respect, as many have been 
ready to assume. The figure of a wilfully ignorant church on the 
one side holding the official bludgeon successfully over the heads 
of earnest seekers after truth on the other, is a figment of the 
overheated imagination which never had its counterpart in his- 
torical reality. The conditions which hampered and retarded 
intellectual progress in medieval Europe were other and deeper 
than the differences of religious belief.” 

“Socialism from the Christian Standpoint” was also commended 
in these words: 

“Father Vaughan is an admirable disputant. He is not de- 
terred, as a dialectician, by the consideration that facts, as Le 
Sage says, are stubborn things. He refuses to abandon them for 
conjecture; he is eminently fair, if sometimes severe; he knows 
how to command attention. It is only occasionally that the 
critical and constructive faculties are so equally yoked as in these 
essays, or ‘conferences,’ as Father Vaughan prefers to term them. 
He is as cognizant of the evils that synchronize with modern 
industrialism as are the prophets of Socialism, yet he persists in 
saying that in Christianity lies the hope of democracy, and that 
in Socialism lies its peril, its ruin. These words embody the 
theme of which this volume is the elaboration.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Way of the Heart: Letters of Direction by Mgr. D’Hulst. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Happiness and Beauty. By Rt. Rev. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 


The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. 
Cervantes Saavedra. Vol. I. 35 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 


“ermany and the Germans from an American Point of View. 
Collier. $1.50. 


Frederick A. Stokes Cu., New York: 


The Human Slaughter-House. Translated from the German of Wilhelm 
Lamszus by Oakley Williams. 50 cents. 


$1.50. 
John S. Vaughan, D.D. 60 cents. 
oe 


By Miguel De 
Bohn’s Popular Library. 


By Price 


Latin Publications: 
Fridericus Pustet, New York: 


Acta Pontificia et Decreta SS. Romanarum Congregationum. Index 


$1.50; Vesperale Romanum excerp- 


Generalis Primi Decennii_1902-1912. 
tum ex Antiphonali S.R.E. 


$1.80. 


Peixotto and. H. G. Dwight have | 


| 


| 





| opinion. 


EDUCATION 


Feminization of Schools—Vocational Education 


Two years ago, in a paper dealing with certain defects in our 
public schools, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, commented rather sharply on what he called “the pro- 
gressive feminization of the teaching corps.” Premising that 
three-fourths, and in some States, nine-tenths (and in the 
grammar grades the vast and overwhelming majority) of all 
teachers are women, Dr. Hall went on to say: “This is well 
enough in the kindergarten and perhaps in the primary grades, 
but that so many children finish the schooling that the law re- 
quires without ever having come once into contact with a male 
teacher is a grave defect. The school child needs both sexes just 
as the home needs a father as well as a mother. This is one 
reason why boys drop out in the last grammar grade, and 
especially in the upper high school grades, so that many of the 
latter are chiefly girls’ schools. Adolescent boys feel that edu- 
cation is a thing for girls and women. This of itself is no 
derogation to women teachers or to the quality of their work. 
The schools of all nations are slowly becoming feminized, 
although we in America are far in advance of any other people in 
this feminization of the schools.” 

Dr. Hall, it will be remarked, does little more than state an 
His paper, following what he affirms to be a consensus 


| of judgment among those competent to know, accepts as true 





the statement that our schools have not kept pace with the 
progress of the age or the country, and purposes merely to sketch 
what he deems “admitted shortcomings” of the present system. 
A recent critic is more daring. During the meeting of the New 
York State Medical Society a month ago in Rochester Dr. J. 
George Adami, a Canadian scientist of repute, addressed the 
medical body there assembled on “Certain Elementary Concepts 
in Education applied to Medicine.” He did not confine his re- 
marks to medicine solely, but touched upon several details of the 
“system,” as he termed it, ruling general elementary training in 
the present day. Dr. Adami’s remarks regarding women 
teachers, says a writer in the New York Times, “invite and are 
sure to receive the fiercest criticism.’ 

Like Dr. Hall he believes “the feminizing of education is over- 
whelming this country” and to it he ascribes “both the growing 
increase in juvenile crime and the appaling increase in domestic 
misery.” Unlike Dr. Hall, however, he gives a reason for the 
faith that is in him. The woman teacher does not possess, he 
affirms, the strength that is needful to command, and he asserts 
that “the boy under a teacher who must appeal instead of com- 
manding learns to get around difficulties instead of facing them 
manfully, does as he pleases heedless of others and becomes a 
selfish individualist.” 





“Vocational training,” declares a recent editorial in the New 
York Sun, is very firmly planted in the public schools and is far 
enough advanced to exhibit clearly its possibilities of misappli- 
cation. One startling phase of the misapplication possible the 
writer finds in the mere promulgation of the idea of magnified 
industrialism. This idea he digs out of an attack on a bill now 
before the Illinois legislature made by a Chicago journal: “In 
the name of vocational education” says the Western paper, “the 
public schools, devoted to industrial specialization at the expense 
of general culture of hand and mind, would become mere ad- 
juncts of the factory, sources of a narrowly specialized child 
labor supply.” The Sun writer does not enter into the question 
whether, as proposed in the Illinois bill, the attempt to advance 
vocational education by establishing it as a separate tax-sup- 
ported system side by side with the existing public schools would 
accomplish this undesirable end. The really important point, he 
believes, is an intelligent understanding of the purposes animating 
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the promoters of the so-called democratic function of the schools. 
The country, he concedes, is committed “with unassailable finality 
to the system of tax-supported compulsory education, a fixed fact 
ef paternalism”; but is it well to go farther and to allow the 
increasingly evident usurpation by the school of the place for- 
merly held by the old-fashioned parent? 

The Sun editorial more than implies that this usurpation is 
owing entirely to a slumberous lack of concern on the part of 
the people to the trend of the new policy in education loudly 


proclaiming its intention to manufacture “intelligent, able-bodied | 


and progressive citizens.” And the writer makes a pointed sug- 
gestion’ well worth the attention of men and women interested 
in the true purpose of state supported education. “Why,” he 
says, “does not the United States Bureau of Education put forth 


for public consumption a clear, simple, popular statement of just | 
what is going on in the school world, and a non-technical plea | 
for a gently applied but gradually accelerated back pull on the 


too impetuous engines of industrialism? Educators zealous in 
propagating the democratic principle might profitably turn their 
attention to the judicious restrictions of the social indulgences of 
their precocious charges, to the strictly undemocratic purpose of 
which school buildings are nowadays too freely applied. And, 
made without reactionary venom, the suggestion may not be 
amiss: Locate the leak through which the indispensable training 
in the mere use of letters and numbers is lost. 

“We do not hate the innovation that is addition or beneficial 
substitution. The college for culture, for scholarship; the high 
school for the inculcation of familiarity with apparatus, whether 
mechanical or intellectual; but, away back in the a b c stage of 
articulated education, let us keep unvitiated those three solid 
R's, reading without association of ideas crutched by key 
writing and ’rithmetic that can work their own way, 


M. J. O'C. 


pictures ; 
and forcible feeding from the spelling book.” 


ECONOMICS 


Production or Consumption? 


The Nitrogen Products and Carbide Company Limited, with 
an authorized capital of £2,000,000, has issued its prospectus. It 
has on its directorate persons well known as men of practical 
science; so there is no reason to suppose it will not succeed in 
its object, namely, the manufacture of calcium carbide and from 
it and atmospheric nitrogen, to manufacture nitric acid, and 
nitrates for use as fertilizers and in the manufacture of high 
explosives to serve the arts of war and peace at a cost much less 
than that of the same substances manufactured from Chile 
nitrate. The process is simple enough. Lime and coal fused 
together in an electrical furnace give the calcium carbide, which 
raised to a high temperature in presence of nitrogen is changed 
into cyanamide. This is used. extensively as a fertilizer, and is 
also the base of the further operations of the factory in making 
nitric acid, nitrate of ammonia, cyanides, etc. The demand for 
cyanamide is large and growing constantly. The company ex- 
pects to be able soon to manufacture some 300,000 tons a year. 
Probably before long this quantity will grow to a million tons 
annually. 

All this is very interesting. We have been careful in describing 
it to use the term “manufacture.” The prospectus rarely uses this 
word, but affects the word “produce” and the company bears the 
name of “Nitrogen Products.” This, we think, is unbecoming in 
the scientific men among its directors. Those who boast of their 
exact science should use exact language, and, as a matter of fact, 
the Nitrogen Products and Carbide Company is not going to 
produce anything. In all its processes it is consumptive or even 
destructive. The manufacture of carbide consumes coal: that of 


cyanamide consumes nitrogen, which in the company’s processes 
is to be obtained from the atmosphere; for once it is combined 
with the other elements in use, there is no natural means of re- 


ducing it again to its simple state. Every pound of nitrogen that 
passes through the factory ceases to exist as such forever. 

Some alarmists assume that this will have the effect of so 
diminishing the nitrogen in the atmosphere, and consequently of 
so increasing the proportion of oxygen, that the air will become 
unsuitable for respiration. Human life will be shortened, metals 
will become oxidized with a readiness and rapidity very noxious 


to their use, fires will break out with alarming fury, and will be « 


very hard to quench, and so on. This is not so. Cyanamide 
contains 20 per cent. of nitrogen. An annual manufacture of a 
million tons would consume 200,000 tons of nitrogen, or, in rough 
figures, the nitrogen of 250,000 tons of air. Assuming again 
roughly that there is a ton of air each square foot of the earth’s 
surface, this would exhaust the nitrogen over 250,000 square feet, 
or would change the proportion of oxygen in the atmosphere 
from one-fifth to one-fourth, and reduce the pressure one-fifth, 
unless gases more or less noxious should take the place of ni- 
trogen, over an area of 1,000,000 square feet. As there are some 
28,000,000 square feet to the square mile, it would take 28 years 
to bring about the same evil effect over this extent of the earth’s 
surface. Hence it is easy to see that to so corrupt the atmosphere 


| over the whole world would take a much longer time than there 





is the least prospect of its lasting. 

We are not, therefore, afraid of going out by spontaneous 
combustion on account of the operations of the new company or 
of a dozen such. But from an economic view we wish to protest 
against the constant and most unscientific abuse of the word 
“produce.” There are many things in the world in real need of 
that conservation, which it would be the exaggeration of pru- 
dence to practice with regard to the air; and of it the universal 
abuse of the word “produce” is perhaps the greatest enemy. This 
abuse begins in the very schools themselves. As we once had 
occasion to remark, no sooner are children able to read than they 
begin to learn the shameless falsehood that California, for in- 
stance, produces oranges and oil. It does nothing of the sort. 
One might as well say of the field of Gettysburg that it produces 
corn and cannon balls. California produces oranges, and the 
field of Gettysburg produces corn. In the latter cannon balls 
are sometimes dug up because in the fatal days of 1863 a certain 
number were dropped there. But just as many can be dug up as 
were dropped, and when the last has been taken out of the 
ground, not another will be discovered. There is no productive 
virtue in that soil with regard to cannon balls. And so with the 
oil in California. A certain quantity is deposited there, but when 
the last gallon has been pumped up all the productivity of Cali- 
fornia will be unable to produce another. California produces 
oranges and yields oil is the proper expression; or, still better, 
its inhabitants grow oranges and extract and consume oil. When 
we grasp the sense of such exact ideas, we shall be ready for 
conservatism, instead of reckless waste. 

Moreover, there are differences in production itself. We cannot 
say simply California produces wheat, oranges and redwood, 
oblivious of the fact that while it produces the ear of wheat year 
by year, it takes five or ten years to produce the first orange, and 
about a hundred to produce a tree of serviceable redwood. These 
and similar things should be put in the geographies and explained 
with care, instead of the silly boastful assertion, California pro- 
duces gold, silver, copper, oil, wheat, wine, fruits of many kinds, 
redwood and quicksilver. °* H. W. 


PERSONAL 


The conversion to the Faith is announced of Paul Patton, son 


of the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, formerly president of Prince- ° 


ton University. The young man’s father is considered a leading 
educator in the Presbyterian Church. A month ago he resigned 
the presidency of the Princeton Theological Seminary. Mr. Paul 
Patton, who is thirty-two years old, has been in the service of 
the British Government as an engineer in Bermuda. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Catholic Standard 


In this country the standards of taste, the ethics of art, and 
the ends of culture are determined by artists who think and move 
and have their being in an atmosphere of paganism, commer- 
cialism, and materialism diluted by anemic religion. In that 
unwholesome atmosphere the general public accept what is given 
to them, form their ideals, in so far as they have any, adjust 
their criticism, and fashion their conduct. 
drama, in pictures, especially in works of fiction, and even in that 


In books, in the | 


least corruptible and most divine of arts, music, there is either | 


insidious malice, constitutional taint, or moral insanity purveyed 
to an unsuspecting and undiscriminating public, who are scoffed 


out of their proper perspective of truth and duty, bewildered and | 


befogged by “problems” of life, hustled by sensationalism, 
bedrugged by moral narcotics, fed with stimulants, and reduced 


to a condition of paralytic irresponsibility. Even the daily Press, | 
conspicuous for its robust freedom, fairness, and enterprise in | 


the proper field of journalism, illustrates, in the serials which 
are now almost universal, the prevailing lack of excellence in 
ideals, and a plentiful presence of pretentious ignorance in 
dealing with problems of moral responsibility. The work is 
meretricious where it is not malign. And it enters with every 
breath into the daily life of Catholics in England. There is a 
tendency, therefore, and more than a tendency, in Catholic artists 
and the Catholic public to accept the general tone of their en- 


| that of nature. 


vironment and to embody it in their own life; a tendency, | 


indeed, to forget their heritage and their opportunity. 

All that is good in creation is constructive, and if science seeks 
to resolve the works of nature to their ultimate elements, it is 
not for the joy of disintegration, but to discover the secret of 
the builder that “draws all things to one, and sees all things in 
one.” “Then shall he see and abound; he shall admire and his 
heart shall be enlarged.” So it is with every form of art. If 
the artist analyses, dissects, and examines, it is a mere pre- 
liminary process of sifting materials in the workshop for his 


creative work, in which he mixes with dead matter a spark of 


his living self, and even as he is himself, so will his work be. 
He breathes into the marble, the pigments, the words, the sounds, 
his own life, and his highest masterpiece can be no greater than 
his own soul’s experience. So it is with the interpretative artist. 
A blind man cannot conceive a picture; for a deaf man there is 
no poetry of sound. Without the vision of faith there can be no 
true conception of truth or beauty. If out of three sounds the 
musician “frame not a fourth sound but a star,” it is because 
he has himself risen to the stars. 

Just because it is the nature and ultimate end of all art and 


letters to be constructive and reflective of life, they depend on | 


the universal bond and author of life, God Himself, for their 
inspiration. In a word, their essential atmosphere is religion. 
Atheists and materialists are essential philistines. The highest 
perfection of art in the atmosphere of low conceptions of re- 
ligion cannot rise above that level. Greek art was the worship 
of physical beauty, and the reflection of the moral deformities of 
Olympus. And the neo-paganism that is the modern cult of so 
many of our writers who set the fashion at the present time, and 
so many artists who have dethroned beauty and set up Deformity 
for a goddess, cannot carry their work above the level of their 
own minds. 


A mind inspired by faith and true religious ideals can find in | 
the lowliest things of life true artistic beauty and “thoughts that | 


do lie too deep for tears.” 

From what we have said it follows that for Catholic writers 
and readers, for artists and patrons of art, for dramatists and 
actors, for composers and singers, and for the Catholic Press as 
representing the public and reflecting Catholic principles, there 


is a twofold obligation, not only to keep themselves unspotted in 
their judgments, and unmoved from their standpoint of Catholic 
criteria, but to uplift their ideals of life fearlessly in every field 
as rallying points for all who are looking for the better way. It 
is not for Catholics to accept the standards set up by people who 
stand on a lower plane of truth than themselves. It is for them 
to proclaim their own canons of art, not to be content with a 
defensive attitude, but to engage in an active apostolate on behalf 
of true ideals of Christian art and literature; to proclaim to the 
pagans in the modern Areopagus “The Unknown God” whom 
they falsely worship. 

Catholic writers, painters, dramatists, and actors we have 
second to none. Let them keep their standard high, and let the 
Catholic public cultivate acquaintance with works that will bring 
them abreast with the highest thought of the day —The Universe, 
London, England. 





The Forces of Heredity 


In an article which is published in the American Journal of 
Sociology, Dr. Ward, who was called “the Nestor of American 
sociologists,” is quoted as saying on April 18: 

“The present eugenic movement is one of distrust of nature, 
of lack of faith m great principles, of feverish haste to improve 
the world, of egotism in the assumption of a wisdom superior to 
If it could have its way it would thwart and 
distort the spontaneous upward movement and create an artificial 
race of hydrocephalous pigmies. Fortunately its power is limited 
and can produce only a ripple on the surface of society. 

“Eugenics seemed at first very simple, but the moment a prac- 
tical application of it is contemplated an insuperable difficulty 
arises. The control of heredity is possible only to a master- 
creature. Man is the master-creature of the animal world. 
Society is the master of its defectives. But normal people are 
their own masters. 

“In the first place eugenists are not willing to admit the enor- 
mous force of personal preference. When two persons are at- 
tracted to each other by those subtle laws of their emotional 
natures they are not likely to inquire whether they are fitted to 
maintain the standard or improve the quality of the race. They 
are sure to believe that no such deficiencies exist. 

“A large part of the degeneracy of the higher classes is due 
to the neglect of this principle, and to the attempt, often success- 
ful, to defeat its normal operation. There has been too much 
interference with nature’s ways. Man assumes to know better 
than nature how to guide the forces of heredity. 

“It is these social and artificial restraints that are bringing 
about race degeneracy and social decadence. Eugenics tends to 
emphasize unduly the intellectual qualities. The only kind of 
superiority generally recognized is intellectual superiority. The 
only organ that it is sought to improve is the brain. If the 
eugenists could carry out their plans the human head would be 
enormously enlarged at the expense of the rest of the body.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Military memorial field Mass was offered up on Sunday, May 
25, at Fort Independence, Boston Harbor. About 5,000 soldiers 
representing every department of the service attended and in 
addition more than 10,000 civilians. Right Rev. Mgr. Patterson 
was the celebrant and the sermon was preached by the Rev. M. 
J. O’Connor, Chaplain of the Ninth Regiment of the Massachu- 
setts militia. At the New York Navy Yard the annual field Mass 
on the same day was attended by an immense congregation. 





The soldiers of Spain not only attend their military Mass on 
Easter Sunday, but also perform their Easter duty. The fol- 
lowing is a description by the Chaplain of the 7th Engineers, in 
Melilla, North Africa, of the manner in which the men received 
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Holy Communion before the close of the Easter season. For 
some evenings previously he had preached a series of sermons at 
which not only the soldiers who came of their own accord, but 
also nearly all the officers, headed by their colonel, were present. 
The men erected a triumphal arch of branches and flowers in the 
court of the barracks, and, underneath it erected an altar which 
was decorated by the wives and daughters of the officers of the 
post. The families of the officers received Communion with the 
soldiers, immediately after the corps of officers. The band dis- 
coursed military and religious music during the Mass, after which 
a breakfast was served for all. In his order of the day, the 
colonel congratulated his men because “they proved that re- 
ligious duty is not incompatible with the life of the soldiers.” 
Many a home in Spain, he said, would rejoice in the news of 
what they had done, and the Chaplain adds, “If any one says 
that the Spanish soldier is not a Catholic, but that he is irre- 
ligious, he says what is untrue.” 





As a souvenir of the silver jubilee of his ordination to the 
priesthood, the Irish and Catholic Societies of Oakland, Cal., 
presented to the Rev. Dr. P. C. Yorke, on May 15, a beautiful 
gold monstrance in the form of a replica of the famous Cross of 
Cong. The Cross of Cong, which is one of the most elaborate 
examples of the exquisite art of the ancient Irish goldsmiths, was 
a processional cross made for Muiredach O’Duffy, who died in 
the year 1150, to enshrine a portion of the true Cross by order of 
King Turlough O’Conor, as we learn from an entry in the 
“Annals of Inisfallen,”’ A. D. 1123, the year in which the first 
General Council of Lateran was held, during the pontificate of 


Pope Calixtus. The annalist states: “A portion of the true 


Oe 





Cross came into Ireland, and was enshrined at Roscommon by | 


Turlough O’Conor.” This relic was carried from Tuam to Cong, 
either by Bishop O’Duffy, who died in the Augustinian Abbey 
there in 1150, or by King Roderick O’Conor, the last monarch of 
Ireland, who himself founded and endowed the Abbey of Cong. 
It was concealed at the time of the Reformation, and found early 
in the last century in an oaken chest in a cottage in the village. 
It was purchased by Prof. MacCullagh, who presented it to the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, in 1839. 
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According to the latest reports, of the 2,757,000 inhabitants of 
Denmark, 2,715,000 clainy membership in the National Church 
(Folkekirken), which is Lutheran. The statistical bureau states, 
however, that a great many belong to the church only formally, 


not from conviction. Oniy 42,000 are independent of the 
State Church. The other Protestant sects have about 17,000 
members: Reformed Lutherans, 1,142; Anglicans, 192; Meth- 


odists, 4,284; Irvingists, 2,778; Baptists, 5,664; Quakers, 65; Ad- 
ventists, 1,282; and Unitarians, 147. The Catholics number 
9,821, and the members of the Greek Church 256. There are 
5,164 Jews and 925 Mormons, and 8,118 profess no religion. 


SCIENCE 


The Engineering News has this to say of a truck load recently 
hauled by a motor truck over the streets of New York, probably 
the heaviest ever hauled in city streets: The hauling was done 
by a La France hydraulic transmission motor truck, and the load 
to be hauled consisted of a door frame for the safety deposit 
vaults to be installed in the basement of the new Clearing House 
building. The total load to be moved was 90,100 pounds, or 
substantially 45 tons, the weight of a modern locomotive. The 
load per wheel on the truck carrying the door frame was 17,250 
pounds. The Street Department refused to permit the load to 
be hauled through Wall street on account of possible injury to 
pavement. It therefore proceeded to its destination by way of 
Front street to South Ferry and then up Whitehall street and 
Broadway. The truck was hauled up the 4% per cent. grade at 





| Bowling Green without difficulty, and to demonstrate its starting 
power was stopped on this grade and started again. 





The New York Central according to Power is to put in service 
on the New York Terminal division ten new electric locomotives 
which although weighing only 100 tons, or 15 tons less than 
those now in service, will be more powerful, will develop 1,400 
} hp. continuously and will be capable of developing as high as 
5,000 hp. for short periods. They will exert sufficient tractive 
effort to haul a train weighing 1,000 tons at 60 miles per hour. 
One of these locomotives has already been thoroughly tested out 
on the Harlem division, and the remaining nine are being finished 
as rapidly as possible. On both divisions of this road they are 
now operating 130 electric trains per day and the equipment has 
been in operation for more than six years. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Churches at Summer Resorts 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your last issue you call attention to the list of Catholic 
boarding houses drawn up by the Central Verein in New York. 
This suggests another need, a list of churches and missions in 
the summer resorts, mountains and sea-shore. Such a list would 
be of great value to Catholics planning their summer vacations, 
and it should be more definite and also more accessible than the 
directory. WiuuiaM Fox. 

New York, May 24. 





The “Piltdown Skull” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a subscriber to, and a faithful reader of your review, I beg 
to call your attention to the enclosed clipping from the Daily 
Mail, dealing with that famous “Piltdown Skull,” which was 
found last year and aroused so much fuss in British scientific 
circles. When the discovery was made, I happened to read a 
series of articles in the Manchester Guardian, another British 
paper, and although these dailies are the antipodes of political 
creed in England, I am really moved at the sight of their 
touching unity on the subject of our “simian” origin. 

I am not a scientist, and having been busy all my life, am not 
a man of wide reading either. This explains why I have not 
been able to accept the theories of Mr. Darwin and others, and 
yet unless I am convinced, I refuse to believe that I have the 
slightest trace of “simian” blood in my veins. I cannot help 
thinking that, if man, owing to a slow process of evolution, can 
find his origin in the ape, then the ape also should have under- 
gone the same process and disappeared from the earth. Yet we 
still have apes with us, and I don’t know of any of them being 
susceptible of moral or intellectual training. How these apes, 
and all of them, have not progressed, while man was trans- 
forming himself, is a mystery to me. 

I could take the article of the Daily Mail, discuss all its 
sentences one after another, and show you that the author is 
taking and giving a number of surmises as matters of fact, but 
you can do it better than I. I believe that an article on that 
subject in your esteemed paper would be very useful, and would 
meet the approval of many readers, who, like myself, are not 
wel! informed on the matter, and are anxious to be able to dis- 
cuss it with knowledge. I shall appreciate your considering my 
request. Jacques Piitor. 

Roubaix, France, May 16. 

[Sir Bertram Windle, F. R. S., writing in the Dublin Review 
of April, 1913, discusses the entire question of “Early Man,” 
concluding with the incident of “The Piltdown Skull."—Ed. 
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